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LIFE OF- HELVETIUS 
WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD. 


a family of Helvetius, originally from the Palatinate, 
being perfecuted there in the time of the reformation. eftablifh- 
ed themfelves in Holland, where feveral of them role to hono- 
rable employments. The great grandfather of Mr. Helv. tius 
was firft phyfici ian tothe armies of the republic, and was of fo 
much fervice in that capacity, that medals were firuck in honor 
of him. The fen of this illuftrious man came to Paris at a 
very early period of life, and was known under the appella- 
tion of the Datch phyfic: an. Hewas the firft perfon who intro- 
duced the ufe.of the ipecacuanha root, the virtues of which he 
had learned from one of his relations, who was Governor of 
Batavia ; aud he employed it with great fuccefs both at Paris 
and in the oo 

One of his fons, John Adrian Helvetius, who inherited ‘his 
talents, cultivated the fludy of medicine alfo, and, when a 
young man, faved Louis XV, who attheage of feven was at- 
tacked by a very dangerous d:forder. He was afterwards firft 
phyfician tothe vcen, and by his cate and attention gained 
the friend/hip ana citeem of that Princefs. He married Ga+ 
briella D’Armancourt, a lady of great beauty, whom he fine 
cercly loved; andthe fruit of this union was Claud Adrian 
Helvetius, the fubje& of thefe memoirs, who was born at Paris, 
in the month of January, 1715. 

Young Helvetius was fcarcely five years of age, when his 
parents entrufled him to the care of Monfieur Lambert, and 
under the aufhices of this fenfible and prudent manhe very foon 
acquired a talle for-reading. At firft he was fond only of fairy 
tales, and works replete with the marvellous; but to thefe he 
foon added I Fontaine aa Boileau, two authors that muft charm 
every man of fenfe, though theyqgge not much caleulated to 
attract the attention of infuncy. 

Being placed at the college of Louis le Grandyhe had an op. 
portunity of pe rufing Homer and Quintus Cuttius: and from 
spl two works his character feeated to acquire anew turn. 
Mis tafle for ftudy was, however, fufpended for fome time, and 
he conceived a violent defire for enter’ ng into the ariny. The 
defpotic belsaviour of his regents, and the fatiguing tafks wich 
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they impofed on him, difgufted him at firft, and he made only 
a very indifferent progrefs; but .when he eame to rhetoric, 
Father Poree who taught that clafs, perceiving his. pupil to be 
very fufceptible of praife, encouraged his firft efforts, and by 
thefe means removed his diflike to a college education, Father 
Poree finding in his exercifes more ideas and genius than in thofe 
of his other {cholars, took the trouble of giving him private 
leffuns, and while he read with him the beft authors, both ancient 
and inodern, he pointed out to him their beauties, znd expofed 
their defes. 

At college Helvetius firft had an opportunity of being ae 
quainted with Locke’s Ejfay on the Human Underfianding, 
This book brought about a change in his ideas, and he became a 
zealous difciple of that celebrated philofopher ; but in the mane 
ner that Ariftotle was a dilciple of Plato, by adding new d'fco- 
veries to thofe of his mafter. 

The Queen, who was remarkably fond of his father and mo. 
ther, obtained for Mr. Helvetius, when he was only twenty- 
three years of age, a place of tarmer-general. His parents, 
who were 1-ot in opulent circumflances, were obliged to boriow 
that fum which every farmer-general muft advaiice to the King, 
and they Lbeund their fon to pay the intereft, as well as the 
principal, from the favings ef his income. Young Helvetius, 
however, had two paflions which were fufEcient to derange even 
the ableft financier. Thefe were a fondne(fs for women, and 
a defire todo good; but at the fame time he poffeffed great pro- 
bity. and integrity of heart. Whilft he enjoyed the means of 
in.ulging every appetite, Le indulged with prudence and mo- 
deration. ‘Iwo thirds of his revenue he fet apart for paying off 
the debt which his parents had contracted on his aecount, and the 
re{t wasconiecrated to thofe expences which his age andthe good- 
nefs of his difpolition rendered peceffary. Mr. Helvetius had 
early courted the friendfhip of men of letters, and among 
others, that of the celebrated Marivaux, to whom he allowed 
a penfion of two thoufand francs*, He gave a penfioh allo of 
a thoufand crowns to the fon of Mr. Saurin, of the Academy of 
Sciences, though at that time he had rot publifhed any of thofe 
works which afterwards acquired him fo much reputation. in 
fhort, Helvetius fought outggerit wherever he could, in order 
to befriend and reward it ; 
conceal his berefactions, a very long lift might be formed of all 
thofe who partook of his generous bounty. 

Helvetius kept up alfo an irtimate correfpondence with Ton- 
tenelle, and he often vilited that great man as a difciple. who 
went to propofe his dcubts with modelty. Montefquieu at the: time 

* About eighty pounds fterling. 
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had pubiifhcd only his Perfian Letters; but in that work, fri- 
volous in appearance, and in his converfation, Mr. Helvetius 
perceived che guide of legiflators. Montefquieu forefaw like- 
wife what his young friend would one day be. “1 do not know,” 
faid he, “ whether tlelvetius knows his own fuperiority; but 
as for me, I am fenfible that he is a man far above others.” 

It appers by feveral letters of Voltaire, that he was very 
much {truck with the genius of Helvetius. Your firft epiftle,’ 
fays he, “ is replete with aboldnefs of reafoning far beyond 





your age, and much fuperior to the productions of our dull 
writers who rhyme for the bookfellers. You have a mafculine 
genius, and Lam fonder of fome of your fublime faults, than 
of thofe moderate beauties with which we are fo often cloyed.” 

It is for the moft part cuftomary to fend the youngeft farmers- 
general into the country, that they may acquire a knowledge of 
the various branches of the revenue, and infpect the conduct of 
the different fubaltern officers. In tefe journeys Mr. Helve-. 
tius vifited feveral provinces in fucce Tion, and wherever he 
went he wasftill a great friend to the people. He would never 
receive the money arifing from confifcations ; and he often in- 
demnified the loflés of thofe who had been ruined by the oprefs 
fion of inferior colleGtors. The farmers-general did not at firit 
approve of fo much greatnefs ef foul; but as Mr. Helvetius 
did thefe good action. afterwards at his own expence, they had 
no right to find fault with his conduit. 

He fometimes had the courage tobe an *dvocate for the per-. 
ple, both with the company of the farmers-general, and with 
the minifiry. A machine having been employed at the falt works 
of Lorraine and Franche-Comte, Which leffened the confump- 
tion of wood, but rendered the faltof an inferior quality, Mr. . 
Helvetius propofed either todeftroy the mac ine, or to reduce 
the price of the falt. It may, however, be ealily imagined, that 
neither of thefe propofals were liftened to. 

Ata time when he arrived at Bourdeaux, a new duty having 
been laid upon wines, which was confidered as highly oppreffive, 
he wiote to the company of farmers-general againlt it, and re- 
ceived a very mortifying anfwer. One day he faid to feveral 
of the citizens of Bourdeaux, “ As long as you only complain, 
your requeft will never be granted. You mult, therefore, make 
yourfelves be feared. Afflemble to the number of more than 
ten thoufand: attack the peoplé"employed by us, who are not 
above two hundred ; I will put my‘elf at their head, and we 
fhall defend ourfelves ; but at length you fhall beat us, and we 
fhall then be obliged to do you juftice.” This advice was lucki- 
ly not followed ; but on his return to Paris, Mr. Helvetius . 
fiipported the complaint of the ewple of Bourdeaux with fe 
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much ability, that he at length procured a fuppreffien of the 
obnoxious tax. 

The relef which Helvetius afforded to people in ciftrefs, his 
intercourie with men of letters, his ftudies, and his miftrefles, ren. 
dered him far from being fo opulent as he might have been; but 
notwithftanding his great e»pences, he ftill found himfelf in poi- 





feflion of aconfiderable fum. Feing na urally fond of retire- it <A 

ment, Le purchafed an eftate, with an intention of cuitting the them, 
bufile of the world, and of giving himf2lf up entirely to letters « hufb 

and pkilofophy. An agreeable female companion was, however, Soo 
| neceffary to enlivena life of folitude. Having feen Mademei- which 
: felle de Ligneville at che houfe of Madame de Craffgny, well of the 
known by her Perwvian Letters, he was ftruck with her beauty, found 
and the charms ot he: converfation; but before he paid his ad- fome * 
| creffes to her, he took frequent opportunities of being in her the fa 
company, and finding that fhe poffefied great dignitv of f ul, were 
without pride; that fhe fupported her misfortunes with becoming when 


fortitude, and that fhe pofleffed great goodnefs and fimplicity of 

heart, he thought her worthy of his hand, and made her a p o- 
| pofal, which was accepted. But before he married, he wifhed to 
refign his place of tarmer-general, which he didy and out of com- 
if plaifance for his father, he purchafed that of Maitre D'Hotel to 
i the Queen. 
In the month of January, 1751, he efpoufed Madame de 
Ligneville, and immediately fet oui for his eftate of Vore, car- 
rying with him two fecretarics, who wer: now of little fervice to 
him, as he was no longer a farmer-g« neral. One of them, named 
Bandot, was a man of a peevifh, reftlefs, and cynica! difpofition. 
Under a pretence that he had known Mr. Helvetius from his in- 
fancy, he took the liberty of treating him as a karfh preceptor. 
treats achild. One of his greateft pleafures was to ferutinife 
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with feverity, the conduct, temper, character, and works of this crie 
indulgent mafter; and the difcuffion never ended without the - oth 
bittereft fatire. Mr. Helvetius having lifened to him one day dret 
with great pa.ience, faid to his wife, “* Butis it poflible that I him 
‘Shave all the faults which Bandotfinds in me? Doubtlefs nct—. end 
‘¢ T muft, however, own that I have a few, and, who would tell tho 
“ me of them, did I not keep Bandot?’”’ ( 

In his retirement he employed himfelf wholly in writing, and Tec 
promoting the happinefs of his vaffals, and of Madame Helvetius. vel 
In 1755; he loit his father, whom he much regretted, and he re- wa 
fufed to receive the inheritance left him, withing to give it up or 
entirely to his mother; but it was not till afteralong ccnteft of 


that he prevailed on her to retain the greater part of it. Th 
d¢ath of his father was the firft misfortune that. had difturbed the 
happine’s of his life, and made him fufpend his cecupations, He, 
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however, refumed them as foon as he could, and in 1758 pub- 
jifhed his book De L’Efprit. 

Mr. Helvetius {pent ih greater part of the year on his eftate 
of Vore. Being a good hufband, and a good father, he enjoyed 
there all the pleafures of domeftic life, and-the happineis of his 
family was remarked even by tho’e w. o were not made to fe:l 
it, Acertain lady of fafhion faid one day, when fpeaking of 
them, “ ‘I’hefe people do not pronounce like us, the words, my 
® hufband, my wife, my children.” 

Soon after Mr. Helvetius came to refide on hiseftate of Vore, 
which he had purchafed with all the debts due on it, a gent eman 
of the naine of Vaffeconcelle, who poilefled a final! farm, was 
found to be confiderably in arrears, having not paid his rent for 
fome time. The ftewards, wifhing to ingratiate themfclves into 
the favor of their new lord, did not fail to perfecute thole wio 
were indebted to him ; and he had been arrived only afew days, 
when Vaffeconcelle waited upon him, to let him know the ilate 
of his affairs, and to beg for indulgence.. He told Mr. Helve- 
tius that unforefeen misfortunes and embarraffments had for fe- 
veral years prevented him from paying what he owed to the Loxd 
of Vore ; that he was not able at that time to di'charge the 
whole ; but that he would engage to pay his rent pupGircily in 
future, together with the arrears of one year, adling, that if 
more was required, and if tke proceedings againft him at law 
fhould be continued, he fhould be entirely ruined. Hlaving then 
requefted Mr. Helvetius to order his ftewards (o put a {top to the 
fuit, ** I know,” faid ovr philofopher, “ that you ave an honeft 
“induftrious man, and that youare not rich, You fhall pay me 
“in future as you can ; and bere is a pape: which will prevent 
“my people from molefting you any farther,” giving him at the 
fame time a general acguittance for the whole. “ Ah! Sir,” 
cried Mr. de Vafleconcelle, throwing himfelf on his knees, 
“you have faved my life, and that ot my wife, and five chil- 
dren’” Struck with this affeCing fcene, Mr. Helvetius raifed 
him up, and, after embracing him, addreffed him in the nobleft 
end moft fiiendly terms, aud made him accept of a penfion of a 
thoufand livres to educate his ehildren. 

Other gentlemen, neighbours, or vaflals of Mr. Helvetius, had 
recourfe to him in their diftrefles, and many of them he pre- 
vented by relieving them unfolicited. Thofe who during the 
war had troops to raife, and thofe who had children to educate, 
or whofe affairs were in diforder, might depend upon the Lord 
of Vore.—Amongft the people of this clafs, who were under 
obligations to Mr. Helvetius, we fhall mention only Meffieurs. 
de |'Etang, who took every opportunity of exp.efling the kind 
nefs which:he did them. 
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Tfthe farmers had fuftained any loffes, or if the feafon had 
been bad, he remitted fomething of their rent, and often even. 

ve them money. -He eitablifhed an able furgeon on his eftate, 
and furnifhed him with medicines of every knd, which were dif 
tributed gratis to all thole who had occalion for them. Whena 
pealant tell fick, he was fupplied with provifions, wine, and 
whatever elfe could be ferviceable te him in that condition. Mr 
Lelvetius himfelt often went to vilit the fick ; togive them eweuy 
ry confolation in his power, and to fee that they were properly 
atten ed. His manner of terminating law fuits was extremely 
efficacious; kg paid down the value of the contefted objed, 
which put an end to the bufinefs at once. 

tle was a zealous friend, and remarkably attentive to thole 
few peatants who lived regularly, and conducted themfelves 
with “rap. ietye He was fond of having for his guefts old men 
and gecrepid old women, who poffefied all that ruiticity which 
is ufual to thole in c.eir fituation, but who were hi neft; and. 
bebaved well. 

He excited a fpirit of labor throughout all his eftates, and he 
was defirous above all of promoting induftry at Vore, becaufe 
this alone could procure to the inhabitants that eafe aud opu- 
lence which the fterility of the foil denied them. He attempted 
toeftablifh a manufactory of Alencon point lace; but though 
this enterprife did not anfwer, he was more fuccefsful in ano- 
ther. After being deceived by ignorant or unfaithful agents, 
he at length eftablifhed a manu‘actory of ftockings wove on the 
loom, which flourifhes every day more and more. Mr. Helve- 
tius employed the morning in ftudying or writing, but he devot- 
ed the reftof the day to recreation. He was fond of the chace, 
but though he was furrounded by poachers, he never punifhed . 
with feverity thofe who trefpaffed on his territoriese A peafant 
o’ e day having purfued fome game clofe to the windows of his 
feac, Mr. Helvetius was fo much irritated, that he ordered the 
wan tu be watched, and to be feized the firft opportunity. Next. 
arning the poache: was found, and dragged into the court by. § 
“wo of his people, who had caught him. As foon as Mr. Hel- 
¥etius faw him, he advanced towards him in a great paffion, and 
baving looked at him for a’ moment, faid, “ My friend, you pur- 
*¢ fue a very wrong courfe ; if you wifhed for game, why did you 
“ not afk it from me? I fhou.d certainly have given it you.”’ 


After pronouncing thefe words, he ordered the peafant to be fet. 


at libertv, and fome game to be given to him. 

Madame Heivetius, however, incenied at the infolence 
ef fome ot thofe poachers, aflured her hufband, that if he 
did not ponifhthem, they wouid ftill continue their depre- 
dations. Mr. Helvetius allowed that fhe was right, and 
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| had 

even | promifed to treat them in future with feverity. He there- 
tate, Fiore gave orders to his game-keepers to fine thofe who 
di. Fmight be found hunting on his grounds, and to. take their 





arms fromthem. Some days after they feized upon a pea- 
faat, and having deprived him of his fufee, conducted him 
toprifon, from which he was not liberated till he had paid 
sacertain {um of money. Mr. Helvetius being informed 
Of this adventure, went to the peafant, but in a very pri- 
"ate manner, te avoid the reproaches of his wife, and hav- 
ing made the poacher promife never te tell what pafled be- 
tween them, he paidhimthe price of his fufee, and gave 
him a fum ofmoney equal tothat which he had paid by way of 
fine. Inthe mean time, Madame Helvetius began to relert, 
and to be forry for the peafant’s fate. * Ihave been thecaufe,” 





















nen 
lich § faid fhe to her children, “¢ of this poor man’s ruin ; for it was 
and, § I who excited your father to punifh thefe poachers.” She 





then went to the peafant’s houfe, and, after afking him the 



















he §f value of his fufec, and the amount of the fine that had been 
ufe § impofed on kim, fhe paid the whole, and the peafant took 
pu- @ the money, without difclofing that fecret which Mr. Hel- 
ted §f vetius had made him promife never to reveal. 

igh The fame year, on his return to Paris, he met with 2 
n0- § little adventure, which plainly fhews that neither his phi- 
its, § lofophy nor his goodnefs ever quitted him. His coach 
he § being ftopped in a ftreet, by a cart loaded with wood, 
vee fF Which might have been eafily drawn afide to Jeave a free 
ot. § paflage, Mr. Helvetius fell into.a violent paffion, and called 
ce, | the carman who attended itarafeal. ‘*You are right,” 
ed § faid the peafant, “I am arafcal, and you are an honett 
nt man: for 1 go on foot, and you ride in a carriage.”’-—** My 
hig, § good friend,” replied Mr. Helvetius, *¢ l beg your pardon; 
he § you have given mean excellent leflon, for which I mutt 







xt. # pay you.” Hethen gave the carman fix francs, and made 
ny. § hus people affift him te draw afide the cart. 
|. After {pending fevenor eight months on his eftate, he 





carried back his family to Paris, and lived there very pri-  & 
vatcly witha few friends, whofe manners and ideas were 
congenial with his own, devoting one day inthe week en- 
tirely to literature. That day his houfe was the refidezvous 
of the greateft men inthe kingdem, ed of many foreign-, 
ers, princes, minifters, and philofophers, who all thewed a 
great defire to be acqnainted with Helvetius. 
In the year 1764, he paid a vifit to England, where he 
was received in a manner worthy of his reputation. Inan 
excurfiog which he made into the country, au uutkilful poi- 
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tilion, in driving through a fmall town in Yorkhhire, over. 
turned the poft chaife in which he was travelling. On this 
accident, the poftilion, who was much brurfed, fent forth 
loud cries; and though Mr. Helvetius was feverely cut 
by the ‘glafs, which was broke to pieces, when he came 
out Of the chaife, with his hands ail covered with blood 
his whole thoughts were employed on the fituation of th 
driver. Some peafants, who rau to the {pot to give w 
affittance they could, remarked thistrait of humanity, and 
Mr. fHelvetius was foon furreunded by almoft all the inha- 
bitants of the place. Many of them invited hint to theif 
houfe, aud oflered him the ule of their houles, and in 
fhort, fhewed him every mark of that refpe&l with which 
his generous conduét had iafpired them. 

The year following, ia confeguence of an invitation from 
the King of Pruffia, and feveral other priaces, he made 
atourto Germany. At Berlin Frederick MI. gave him 
apartments in his palace ; made him always eat ac his own 
tabie, and took great delight in his company and conver- 
fation. - Ele was received with the fame marks of diftine- 
tion by feveral other German princes, and above all, at 
Gotha. 

In the year 177%, fome change was remarkcd in his 
tafte aud difpofiuien, and he appeared to Lave loft his ufual 
ferenity. He was leis fond of thofe converfations which 
had afforded him the greateft pleaflure; exercife fatigued 
him; and he no longer purfued the fports of the held. 
This alteration, however,«did not alarm his family or his 
friends, they :fcribed it to moral caufes, and were far from 
confidering it as a fign of decay. 
with which the ftate at that time was affli¢ted, feemed to 
make a deep impreffion on his mind, At this difaftrous pe- 


riod, he prelonged his {tay in the country, where a great’ 


fearcicy prevailed, and which or that acceuut he thought 
had the greater need of his prefence. His whole time there 
was deveted to acts of beneficence, and every day {ome new 
objet was generoufly relieved by him, byt with the utmoft 
fecrecy. He often {aid 10 their pretence to his valet de 
chambrem “ [ forbid you, Sir, to {peak of what you now 
“ fee, even altér my death.” 

it fometimes Rappened that he extended his liberality to 


very baworthy objedis, and whea his friea’s reproached” 


him on that account, he would fay, “ Were I a king I 


*¢ would ponifh them; but Lam only rich, and they are 


“ poor; it is my duty therefore to relisve them.” 
, “ 


The public misfortunes” 
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A ftrong conftitution and good health, feldom interrupt- 
ed by any malady, feemed to promife Mr. Helvetius a long 
life; but his ftrength began now gradualiy to decline ; aud 
afit of the gout, which attacked his head and his ftomach, 
deprived this worthy characier of his life, on the 26th of 
December, 1771, tothe great grief of his family and friends, 
ac particularly of thofe who had partaken of his beunty. 
sw meoinherited greater advantages from nature than 
PHelvetius, Whea a young man he was exceedingly 
fell made ; his features were noble and regular; and his 













































ha- eyes expreffed the principal traits in his character, which 
‘IF FP were mildnefs and benevolence. He had a courageous foul, 
72 § and was naturally an enemy to every fpecies of injultice and 
ich oppreffion. No perfon muft have been more convinced 
than Helvetius, that to ‘ucceed in every thing nothing is 
on necefary but a ftrong defire toexcel. He was an elegant 
ice W dancer, a tkilful fencer, an able financier, and a philofo- 
baa pher, as well as a poot. He had been remarkably fond of 
“2 F women, but without paffion, and rather through fenfual 
hs appetite. In his friend‘hip he fhewed no exclulive prefe- 
re rence, and his friends always found him fenfible to their 
B misfortunes, becaufe his heart was tender. Tis conver- 
hia fation was often that ofa man full of his own ideas, and he 
ut ~fometimes difplayed them amoag people who were not 
ch worchy of them. He was no enemy to difputation, and 
d he often advanced paradoxes, that he might hear them cen- 
4 tefted. He was fond of teaching thoie to think who were 
his capable of it, and he nfually exprefled this kind of inftruc- 
ji tien by the term of going to hunt for ideas. $e had, the 
ee greatelt retpect ior the vanity of others, but he aflumed !o 
te little fuperiority himself, that feveral mea of learning, 
og with whom he w.8 intimate, were long in his company 
at before they could dif-over the extent of his abilities. He 
og? was alraid of having any intercourfe with the great, and in 
fa their pretence he had the air of being tired andembarrafied. 
peril He was already fond of glory, and this made him fond of 
off t labor ; but it never was the caule of the good actions 
de which he did, for ng one concealed them with greater cares 
a He never would give up to picaturethat time wijich he had 
gh devoted to ftudy, and even in his youth, when gW@ had re- 
toa tired to his ciotet, he would iuier no intertuptioa but from 
ede the uniortunate. abe TS ci om 
“Y The Works of Heivetius are, L. his book Del’Eiprit, pubs 
if lihed in 1758 ia quarto, The literary merit of this produc 





tion 1s {till the fubjcci of difpute. Voltaire fouud % to be 


filicd with trivial truths, announced in an emphatic mar: 
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Tfthe farmers had fultained any loffes, or if the feafon had’ 


been bad, he remitted fomething of their rent, and often even 
gave them money. He eitablifhed an able furgeon on his eftate, 
and furnifhed him with medicines of every knd, which were dif- 
tributed eratis to all thole who had occalion for them. Whena 
pealant tell fick, he was fupplied with provifions, wine, and 
whatever elle could be ferviceable te him in that condition. Mr. 


Tielvetius hindelt often went to vititthe fick ; togive them eves. 
ry confolation in his power, and to fee that they were properly. 


atten ed. His manner of terminating law fuits was extremely 
efiicacious; I paid down the value of the contefted object, 
which put an end to the bufinefs at once. 

tle was a zealous friend, and remarkably attentive to thofe 
few peatants who lived regularly, and conducted themfelves 
with cop iety. He was fond of having for his guefts old men 
and eecrevid old women, who poffefled all that ruiticity which 
is ufual to thole in ..eir lituation, but who were hineft, and 
bevaved well. 

He excited a fpirit of labor throughout all his eftates, and he 
was defirous above all of promoting induftry at Vore, becaule 
this alone could procure to the inhabitants that eafe aud opu- 
lence which the (terility of the foil denied them. He attempted 
toeftablifh a manufactory of Alencon point lace; but though 
this enterprife did not anfwer, he was more fuccefsful in ano- 
ther. After being deceived by ignorant or unfaithful agents, 
he at length eftablifhed a manu‘actory of ftockings wove on the 
loom, which flourifhes every day more and more. Mr, Helve- 
tius employed the morning in ftudying or writing, but he devot- 
ed the reftof the day to recreation. He was fond of the chace, 
but though he was furrounded by poachers, he never punifhed 
with feverity thofe who trefpaffed on his territoriese A peafant 
o' e day having purfued fome game clofe to the wirdows of his 
feac, Mr. Helvetius was fo much irritated, that he ordered the 
wan to be watched, and to be feized the firft opportunity. Next 
s£arning the peaches was found, and dragged into the court by 
“wo of his people, who had caught him. As foon as Mr. Hel- 
¥etius faw him, he advanced towards him in a great paflion, and 
baving looked at him for a moment, faid, “ My friend, you pur- 
“ fue a very wrong courfe ; if you wifhed for game, why did you 


“ not afk it from me? | fhou.d certainly have given it you.” 


After pronouncing thefe words, he ordered the peaiant to be fet 
at libertv, and fome game to be given to him. 

Madame Heivetius, however, incenled at the infolence 
ef forme of thote poachers, aflured her hufband, that if he 
did nor punifh them, they woud ftill continue their depre- 
dations, Mr. Helvetius allowed that fhe was right, and 
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promifed to treat them in future with feverity, He there- 
tore gave orders to his game-keepers to fine thofe who 
might be found hunting on his grounds, and to. take their 
arms fromthem. Some days after they feized upon a pea- 
fant, and having deprived him of his fufee, conducted him 
to prifon, from which he was not liberated till he had paid 


vacertain {um of money. Mr. Helvetius being informed 
_ Of this adventure, went to the peafant, but in a very pri- 


vate manner, te avoid the reproaches of his wife, and hav- 
ing made the poacher promile never te tell what pafled be- 
tween them, he paid him the price of his fufee, and gave 
him a fum ofmoney equal tothat which he had paid by way of 
fine. Inthe mean time, Madame Helvetius began to relent, 
and to be forry for the peafant’s fate. * Ihave been thecanfe,”” 
faid fhe to her children, “ of this poor man’s ruin ; for it was 
I who excited your father to punifh thefe poachers.” She 
then went to the peafant’s houfe, and, after afking him the 
vaiue of his fufec, and the amount of the fine that had been 
impofed on him, fhe paid the whole, and the peafant took 
the money, without difclofing that fecret which Mr. Hel- 
vetius had made him promife never to reveal. 

The fame year, on his return to Paris, he met with a 
little adventure, which plainly fhews that neither his phi- 
lofophy nor his goodnefs ever quitted him. His coach 
being ftopped in a ftreet, by a cart loaded with wood, 
which might have been eafily drawn afide to leave a free 
paflage, Mr. Helvetius fell into a violent paffien, and called 
the carman who attended it arafcal. ‘*You are right,” 
faid the peafant, “I am a rafcal, and you are an honett 
man: for 1 go on foot, and you ride in a carriage.’’-—** My 
good friend,” replied Mr. Helvetius, *¢ l bey your pardon; 
you have given mean excellent leflon, for which I muft 
pay you.” Hethen gave the carman fix francs, and made 
his people affift him te draw afide the cart. 

After {pending fevenor eight months on his eftate, he 
carried back his family to Paris, and lived there very pri- 
vatcly witha few friends, whofe manners and ideas were 
congenial with his own, devoting one day inthe week en- 
tirely to literature. That day his houfe was the rendezvous 
of the greateft men inthe kingdom, aud ef many forcign-, 
ers, princes, minifters, and philofophers, who all thewed a 
great defire to be acqnainted with Helvetius. 

Ian the year 1764, he paid a vifit toEngland, where he 
was received in a manner worthy of his reputation. Inan 
excurfion which he made into the country, au untkilful poi- 
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tilion, in driving through a fmall town in Yorkhhire, over- 
turned the poft chaife in which he wastraveliing. On this 
accident, the poftilion, who was much bruiled, fent forth 
Joud cries; aud though Mr. Helvetius was feverely cut 
by the ‘glats, which was broke to pieces, when he came 
out of the chaife, with his hands ail covered with blood, 
his whole thoughts were employed on the fituation of the 


driver. Some peafants, who rau to the {pot to give what 
affiftance they could, remarked thistrait of humanity, and — 


Mr. tlelvetius was foon furreunded by almoft all the inha- 
bitants of the place. Many of them invited him to their 
houfe, aud ofiered him the ule of their houfes, and in 
fhort, thewed him every mark of that refpect with which 
his generous conduct had iafpired them. 

The year following, in confeguence of an invitation from 
the King of Pruffia, and feveral other priaces, he made 
atourto Germany. At Berlin Frederick UI. gave him 
apartments in his palace ; made him always eat ac his own 
tabie, and took great delight in his company and conver- 
fation. - Ele was received with the fame marks of diftinc- 
tion by feveral other German princes, and above all, at 
Gotha. 

Inthe year 1771, fome change was remarked in his 
tafte aud difpofiion, and he appeared to Lave Joft his ufual 
ferenity. He was lefs fond of hole converfations which 
had aforded him the greateft pleafure; exercife fatigued 
him; and he no longer purfued the {ports of the held. 
This alteration, however,.did not alarm his family or his 
friends, they :fcribed it to moral caufes, and were far from 
confidering it as a fign of decay. *The public misfortunes 
with which the ftate at that time was afflicted, feemed to 
make a deep imprefiion on his mcd, Atthis difaftrous pe - 
riod, he prelonged his ftay in the country, where a great 
f{earciry prevailed, and which on that account he thought 
had the greater need of his prefence. His whole time there 
was deveted to acis of beneficence, and every day fome new 
object was generoufly relieved by him, byt with the utmoft 
fecrecy. He often faid 1n their pretence to his valet ce 
chambreg “ [ forbid you, Sir, to fpeak of What you now 
“ fee, even aitér my death.” 

t fometimes happened that he extended his liberality to 
very vaworthy objects, and whea his irieaJ’s reproached 
him on that account, he would fay, “ Were I a king I 
“ would ponifh thems but Lam only rich, and they are 
poor; it is my duty therefore to relisve them.” 
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A ftrong conftitution and good health, feldom interrupt- 
ed by any malady, feemed to promife Mr. Helvetius a long 
life; but his ftrength began now gradualiy to decline ; aud 
a fit of the gout, which attacked his head and his flomach, 
deprived this worthy characier of his life, on the 26th of 
December, 1771, tothe great grief of his family and friends, 

d particularly of thofe who had partakes of his beunty. 

w meoinherited greater advantages from nature than 
Helvetius, Wheu a young man he was exceedingly 
well made; his features were noble and regular; and ais 
eyes exprefled the principal traits in his characier, which 
were mildnefs and benevolence. He had a courageous foul, 
aud was naturally an enemy to every {pecies of injultice and 
oppreffion. No perfon muft have bee more convinced 
than Helvetius, that to ‘ucceed ia every thing nothing is 
neceflary but a flrong deiire toexcel. He was an elegant 
dancer, a fkilful fencer, an able financier, and a philofo- 
pher, as wellas a poot. He had been remarkably fond of 
women, bunt without paflion, and rather through fentual 
appetite. In his friead‘hip he fhewed no exclulive prete- 
rence, and his friends always found him fenfible to their 
misfortunes, becaufe his heart was tender. Tlis conver- 
fation was often that ofa man full of his own ideas, and he 
fometimes difplayed them amoag people who were not 
worchy of them. He was no enemy to dilputation, and 
he often advanced paradoxes, that he might hear them con- 
tefted. He was fond of teaching thoie to think who were 
capable of it, and he ufually exprefled this kind of inftruc- 
tion by the terin of going to hunt for ideas. We had. the 
greate{t re{pect ior the vanity of others, but he affumed fo 
little {uperiority himself, that feveral mea of learning, 
with whom he was intimate, were long in his company 
before they could dil over the extent of his abilities. He 
was afraid of having any intercourfe with the great, andia 
their prefence he had the air of beingtired andembarratied. 
He was already fond of glory, aud tis made him foud of 
labor ; but it never was the caufe of the good astions 
which he did, for no one coucealed them wiih greater caree 
He never would give upto pleaturethar time whitch he had 
devoted to ftudy, and even iu his youth, whea We had re- 
tired to his ciofet, he would fuiter no intertuptiea but from 
the uniortunate. 






The works of Heivetius are, L his book De!’Esprit, pub- 
lithed in 1758 ia quarto. The literary merit of this produc. 
tion 1s {till the fubje.t of difpute. “Voltaire fouud % to be 
filicd with trivial truths, announced in an emphatic mar 
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withont method, and difgraced bytales unworthy of a phi- 
lotophical work, This criticifin, which is, perhaps, juft, 
Was wut adopted by fome men of letters. The work ap- 
peared.to them to be written with much neatnefs, purity, 
aad even elegance, though they are forced to allow thatthe 
Jiyie wants Ipirit, and often abounds with infipid ornaments. 
‘i herve are few books in which the art of diiplaying a vaft 
fyitcm of abitraci ideas has been carried farther ; but thi 
{yitem is dangerous in metaphyfics, and pernicious in § 
rails. By endeavouring to prove that the faculties of 
approach near to thote oi brutes, and that men in their moft 
facred duties and tendereft fentiments, are directed only by 
their intereft, he degrades virtue, and fhakes that founda- 
tioi which iupports religion and morals, as well as pater- 
nal love and friendfhip. His afleciatien in calling to re- 
membrance {candalous cuftoms and vicious ufages, the 
principles of which he pretends to explain, may alfo be dan- 
gerous, fince they tend to prove that the ideas of vice and 
virtue depend only upon climate. IL. Bonheur, a poem in 
fix cantos, publifhed in 1772 in duodecimo, with the frag- 
mets of fome epiftles. Helvetius’ poetry is more empha. 
tic than his proics; but neither fo clear, nor fo flowing. In 
this poem there are fome beautiful verfes; but the ftyle is 
oiten harth and affeCied. That fyftematic {pirit which guid- 
ed the author did not forfake him even when rhyming. In- 
{tead of placing happinefs between virtue and friendfhip, 
he makes 1t to confift exclufively in the cultivation of liter- 
ature andthe arts. Il. De l’Honm:me, in two volumes oc- 
tavo. in this work the author attempts to paint man fuch 
as nature and fociety have made him inall places, and at all 
times, and though he does not always catch his object, 
it is neverthelzts feen that he has thoroughly ftudied it. 
The paradox “that men are all born with the fame talents, 
“© and that they are indebted for their abilities merely to 
“ education,” is there prefented under every poffible point 
ofview. The inferences to be drawn from this work may 
be ftill more fatal than thofe refulting from his book De 
VEfprit; becaufe he writeshere in a more natural manner, 
and explains himfelf with lefsreferve. He likewife thews 
an afperity againft the enemies of the new philofophy, 
which is ill fuited to that mildnefs for which he was fo 


juftly celebrated. 
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On the peculiar features by which the charaéter of the 
female mind is naturally difcriminated from that of the 
ether fex. From Gifborne’s duties of Womem 





. H E commander, who fhould be employed to afcertain 
for the fecurity of the imhabitants of a particular country, the 
moft efficacious ffeans of guarding the frontier againft invaders, 
and of obftructing their progrefs if they fhould force their way 
into the interior, would fix his attention, in the firft inftance, 
on the general afpect of the region which he is called to defend. 
He would view the mountains, the defiles, the rivers, the forefts. 
He would inform himfelf what quarters are open to inroads ; 
what are the circumftances which favour the machinations, 
what the undifguifed violence, of the enemy; what are the 
parts which the affailants would find it moft advantageous to 
occupy; what the ftations from which, if once in their poffef 
fion, it would be moft difficult to diflodge them. The plan 
of defence which he would prefcribe, while, on the one hand, 
it would be formed on thofe fundamental principles which 
military experience has eftablifhed as the bafis of all warlike 
operations, would be adapted, on the other, with unremitting 
attention to all thofe difcriminating features, which charaterize 
the particular diftri€t in which thofe general principles are to 
be reduced to praétice. | 

A writerin like manner who ventures to hope, that in fug- 
gefting obfervations on the duties incumbent on the female fex, 
hé may befound to have drawn his conclufions from the fources 
of nature and truth, fhould endeavour, in the firft place, to 
afcertain the charaCteriftical imprgffions which the Creator has 
ftamped on the female mind; the leading features, if fuch 
there be, by which he has difcriminated the talents and difpo- 
fitions of women from thofe of men. For it is from thefe ori- 
ginal indications of the intention of Providence, taken in con- 
jention with fuch further proofs of the Divine will as the fcrip- 
tufes fhall be found to have difclofed, that the courle and extent 
of fem ile duties, and the true value of the female charadter, 


are to be collected. 
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In different countries and at different periods, female excel- 
Jence has been eftimated by very different ftandards, At al- 
moft every period it has been .rated among nations deeply 
immerfed in barbarifin, by the fcale of fervile fear and capacity 
for toil. Examine the domeftic proceedings of favage tribes in 
the old world and in the new, and afk who isthe beft daughter 
and the beft wife. The anfwer is uniform. She who bears 


with fuperior perfeverance the viciflitudes of feafons, the fete > 
vour of the fun, the dews of night. She who after a march 7 


through woods and {wamps from morn to eve, is the firft to bring 
on her fhoulders a burden of fuel, and foremoft in erecting the 
family wigwam, while the men ftand around in liftlefs uncon- 
cern: fhe who fearches with the greateft activity for roots in 
the foreft ; prowls with the moft fuccefs along the fhore for 
limpets: and dives with unequalled fortitude for fea-eggs in 
the creek : fhe who ftands dripping and famifhed before her 
hufband, while he devours, ftretched at his eafe, the produce of 
her exertions; waits his tardy permiffion without a word or 
‘look of impatience ; and feeds with the humbleft gratitude, 
andthe. fhorteft intermiifion of labour, on the fcraps and of- 
fals whichhe difdains: fhe, in a word, who is moittolérant of 
hardfhip and unkindnefs. When nations begin to emerge from 
grofs barbarifm, every new ftep which they take towards re- 
finemeat ‘is commonly marked by a gentler treatment, and a 
more reafonable eftimation of women ; and every improvement 
in their opinions and conduct refpecting the female fex, prepares 
the way for additional progrefs in civilifation, It is not how- 
ever, in the,rudeneis of uncivilifed life, that female wort can 
either be fitly apprehended, or be difplayed in its genuine co- 
lours. And we fhall be the lefs inélined to wonder at the per- 
verlion of ideas which has been exemplified on this fibjeé, 
amid ignorance and neceflity, among Hotentots and ‘ndians ; 
when we confider the erroneous opinions on the fame topic which 
have obtained more or lefs currency in our country, and even 
in modern times. It would perhaps be no unfair reprefentation 
of the fentiments which prevailed in the laft age, to affirm that 
fhe who was completely verfed in the fciences of pickling and 
preferving, and inthe myfteries of Crofs-ftitch and embroidery 5 
fhe who was thoroughly miftrefs of the family receipt-bock and 
of her needle was deemed, in point of folid attainments, to have 
reached the meafure of female perfection. Since that period, 
however, it has been univerfally acknowledged, that the in- 
tellectual powers of women are not reftricted to the arts of the 
@ 
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houfe keeper and the fempftre's. Genius, tafte, and learning 
itfelf, have appeared in the number of female endowmerits and 
acquifitions. -And we have heard, from time to time, fome 
bold affertors of the rights of the weaker fex, ftigmatizing, in 
terms of indignant complaint, the monopolizing injuftice of the 
other ; laying claim in behalf of their clients, to co-ordinate 
(power in every department of fcience and of erudition; and 
upholding the perfec equality of injured woman and ufurping 
man in language fo little guarded, as fcarcely to permit the lat- 
ter to thinkthe labours of the camp and of the fenate as exclu- 
dively pertaining to himfelf. 

The power who called tiie human race into being has, with 
infinite wifdom,regarded, in the ftru€ture of the corporeal frame, 
the tafks which the differentfexes were refpectively .deftined 
to fulfil. To man, on whom the culture of the foil, the erection 
of dwellings, and, in general, thofe operations of induftry, and 
thofe meafures of defence, which include difficult and dangerous 
exertion, were ultimately to devolve, He has imparted the 
ftrength of limb and the robuftnefs of conftitution, requifite for 
the perfevering endurence of toil. The female form, not com- 
monly doomed, in countries where the progrefs of civilifation 
is far advanced, to labours more fevere that che offices of domef- 
tic life, he has caft in a fimaller mould, and bound _ together 
by aloofer texture. But to protect weaknefs from the oppref- 
fioa of domineering fuperiority, thofe whom he hasnot qualified 
tocontend, he has enabled to fafcinate, and has amply com- 
penfated the defe&t of mufcular vigour by fymetry and expreffien, 
by elegance and grace. To meit appears, that he has adopted, 
witn the moft confpicuous wifdom, 2 correfponding plan of dif- 
crimination between the mental powers and difpofitions of the 


two fexcs. The {rience of legiflation, of jurisprudence, of pc- 


litical oecottemy ; the condu& of government in all its execu- 
tive funétions ; the abftrufe refearches of erudition; the in- 
exhauftible depths of philofophy ; the acquirements fubordinate 


- to navigation; the knowledge indifpenfible to the: wide field of 


commercial enterprife ; the arts of defence, and of attack by 
land and by fea, which the violence or the fraud of unprinci- 
pled affailants render needful; thefe, and other fiudies, pur- 
fuits, and occupations, affigned chiefly or entirely to men de- 
mand the efferts of a mind endowed with clofe and compre- 
henfive reafoning, and of intenfe and continued application, in 
adegree in which they are not requiGte for — of 
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the cuftomary offices of female duty. It would therefore feem 
natural to expect, and experience, I think, confirms the juftice 
of the expectation, that the giver of all good, after beftowing 
thofe powers on men with a liberality proportioned to the fubfift- 
ingneceflity ,would impart them to the female mind with a more 
{paring hand. t was equally natural to expedt, that in the dif 
penfation of other qualities and talents, ufeful and important to 
both fexes, but particularly fuited to the fphere in which women ~ 
were intended to move, He would confer the Iger portion of 
his bounty on thofe who needed it the mofi. It is accordingly 
manifeft, that, in fprightlinefs and vivacity, in quicknefs of per- 
ception, in fertility of invention, in pov.eis adapted to unbend 
‘the brow of the Jearned, to refrefh the over-laboured faculties 
of the wife, and to diffufe throughout the family circle, the 
enlivening and endearing {mile of cheerfulnefs, the fuperiority 
of the female mind is unrivalled. Does man vain of his pre- 
eminence in the track ef prefound inveftigation, boaft that the 
refult of the enquiry is in his favour? Let him check the pre- 
mature triumph ; and liften to the flatement of another article 
in the account, which, in the judgment of prejudice itfelf, will 
be found to refto.e the ballance. As yet the native worth of 
the female character has been imperfeG&ily developed. To efti- 
mate it fairly, the view muft be extended from the compais and 
fhades of intellect, to the difpofitions and feelings of t! e heart. 
Were we called uponto produce examples of the moft amiable 
tendencies and affections implanted in human nature, of modefty , 
of delicacy, of fympathifing fenfibility, of prompt and active 
benevolence, of warmth and tenderne(s of attachment; whither 
fhould we at once turn our eyes? To the fifter, to the daugh- 
ter, to the wife. Thefe endowments form the glory of the fe. 
male fex. They fhine amidft the darknefs of uncultivated bar- 
barifin; they give to civilifed fociety its brighteft and moft 
attractive luftre. The priority of female excellence in the points 
now under confideration, man is feldom undifcernning enough 
to deny. But lie not unfrequently endeavours to aggrandife his 
own merits, by reprefenting himfelf as characterifed in return 
by fuperior fortitude. In the firft place, however, the reality 
of the fact alledged is extremely problematical. Fortitude is 
not to be fought merely on the rampart, on the deck, on the 
field of battle. Its place is no lefs in the chamber cf ficknels 
and pain, inthe retirements of anxiety, of grief, end of difap- 
pointment. The refelusion which is difplayed in braving tlie 
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rils of war is, in moft men, to.a very confiderable degree, the 
effect of habit and of other extraneous caufes. Courage is 
efteemed the commonelt qualification of a foldier, And wiy 
is it thus common? Not fo much becaufe the ftock of native re- 
folution, beftowed on the generality of men, is very large ; 
as becaufe that ftock is capable of being encreafed by difcipline, 
by habit, by fympathy, by encouragement, by the dread of 
fhame, by the thirftof credit and renown, almoft to an unlimb 
ted extent. Eut the influence ot thefe caufes is not reftricted 
to men. Intownswhich have long fuftained the horrors of a 
fiege, the defcending bomb has been found, in numberlefs inftan- 
ces, {carcely to excite more alarm in the female part of the fa- 
milies of private citizens, than among their brothers and huf- 
bands. In bearing the viciflitudes of fortune, in exchanging 
wealth for penury, fplendour for difgrace, women feem, as far 
as experience has ,decided the queftion, to have fhewn them- 
felves little inferior to men. Afk the profeffors of the medical. 
art, what defcription of the perfons whom they attend exhibit 
the higheft patterns of firmnefs, compofure and refignatien un-- 
der tedious and painful trials ; and they name at once their fe+ 


male patients. 








BESCRIPTION or rne COPPER-MINE ar FAHLUN: 
in SWEDEN, sy a DUTCH OFFICER.. 


a 

"Tus mine is the oldeft of.all the. copper-mines- in Sweden. 
Its privileges are dated. in. the thirteenth century, and were. 
granted,to it by Kings Waldemar and Magnus Ladulos.. Since: 
the year. 1591 government have been very careful to encourage 
the working of mines; they have, in. particular, given every 
fort of immunity to thofe of Fahlun*, and even the right sof 
afylum for crimes which are not of the firft magnitude. 


* Fablua, called alfo Kopparberg, is fituated in Dalccarlia, and lies 
im lang. 15, ¢2, E,andinlat. 60, 34, Ny 
A-2 
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This mine is divided into 1200 fhares, and is worked by a - 
company, who fell the ore as foon as it is taken from the bowels’ 
of the earth, to the owners of forges, and who are obliged to’ 
pay a fifth pait of their profit to the crown. ‘The lands lying 
in the neighbourhoed of this mine muft furnifh a certain quantity 
of coals for it, according to the fize or produce of each eftate, 
and at a price fixed by the King. 

The ore taken from the different mines of Kopparberg is not 
equally rich, There is fome of it, which p oduces from thirty 
to forty pounds of copper for every hundred weight of ore, whilft 
that of another produces only two pounds. 

Thefe mines formerly were much richer than they are at pre- 
fent,fince, in the middle of the laft ceutury they furnifhed an- 
nually 20,921 {chifp of copper; whereas, during the courfe of 
this century, they have produced, one year with another, no 
more than four or fix thoufand fchifp. This is owing, in part, to 
the miners having carried on their operations badly, fo that feve. 
ral of the arches have given way, and filled up the richeft veins 
with rubbifh, which they have never yet been able to clear. 

For fome years, the exportation of copper was entirely for- 
hidden ; but it is now permitted, with reftriGiions, and in cer- 
tain quantities. The manufacturing of copper, and principally 
that of white copper, has been encouraged by high premiums, in 
order to diminifh the exportation of unwrought copper. This 
mine employs, in its bowels, about twelve hundred workmen. 

“ During four hours that 1 wandered about in the bowels of 
the Kopparberg,” fays the gentleman from whofe letters this 
this account is extracted, “ and whilft, fometimes by flairs, 
and fometimes by means of ladders, I defcended from gallery to 
gallery, my aftonifhment encreafed at every ftep. I at arft went 
down by a zig-zag ftaircafe, pretty commodious, in a pit about 
two thoufand paces in circumference, and three hundred feet in 
dep:h; it may therefore be readily judged that it was by the 
light ofthe fun. When i reached the bottom of this pit, I ob« 
ferved, in a corner; a wooden Int, fix or feven feet high, at the 
entrance of which fiood two half-naked figures as black as foot. 
As each of them held in his hand a lighted torch of fir-wood, I 
took them for two of the pages of the infernal deity. This hut 
covers one of tiie entrances to the fubterranean mine, and the 
moft convenient of four that are found at the bottom of the pit. 
Fach entrance, or well, is diftinguified by the name of fome 
Prince orSwedifh Lord. Asfoon as i arrived at the mouth of 
this cavera, 1 and my fervant were each prefented with a dreé 
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entirely black, and made like thofe of the Heiducs, one of 
which I put on; a precaution the curious muft take to preferve 
their clot'.es, otherwife they would-be fpoilt in the narrow pal 
fages which one meets with in thefe galleries. ‘This melancho- 
ly attire, added to a praver which my guiies repeated, to im- 
plore the bleffing of the Almighty, and his afliftance to condu& 
us fafe out of t e mine, fo intinbdiated my fervant, who was a 
young Frieflander, that he would neither put on his drefs, nor 
confent to defcend. ‘The friglitful {tories which our guides had 
related to us, while going down the firit ftair, of pieces of rock 


tumbling from the arches, of water fuddenly overflowing the’ 


mine, of peitilential vapours fuffocating the workmen, of lad- 
ders breaking, and the prayers which he heard the miners offer- 
ing up, who were preparing to defcend into the bowels of the 
earth, fo terrified him, that his heart failed him, and it was only 
by reproaching him for his cowardice that i was at length able to 
perfuade him. He then put on the difimal drefs, and, pale as 
death, followed me. 

“¢ That 1 may not be tedious, I fhall only obferve, that, after 
paffing through galleries fupported by wood, and fometimes un- 
der arches which firpported themfelves, I arrived at vaft fubter- 
ranean apartments, the rvof and extremities of which the feeble 
light of a few faggots could fearcely reach. In fome of thefe 


apartments there are forges for mending and making different’ 


kinds of tools ufed in the mine. The heat here was fo exceffive, 
that the workmen were entirely naked, without the leaft rag to 
cover them. Other apartinents are employed as magazines, ti- 
ther for containing gunpowder, the ufe of which I fhall defcribe, 
or for holding ropes, and various inftruments neceflary in carrying 
on fuch alabor. ‘Lhefe apartments have a communication one 
with another, by means of the galleries already mentioned. In 
each gallery there are {ome of thefe apartmen:s, and the galleries 
are connected by ftairs, or by ladders, There are even pits, 
which proceed perpendicularly, without inte: ruption, from the 
furface of the earth, to the loweft gallery. Thefe ferve to ad- 
mit frefh ai-, and to let down loads, in cafks, by means of pul- 
leys, which are in continual ufe during the hours of labor. 
Thefe oie! are put in motion by horles at the fummit of the 
niountain, and the cafks are faftened to iron chains, as ropes are 
liable to be foon deftroyed by the coppery and vitriolic vapours 
which rife from the bottom of the mine. Even iron chains do 
not hold out long; and, on this account, ropes ate often ufed 
made of cow’s hair or hog’s briftles. It is allo for this reafon, 
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and to avoid accidents, that the mine s are »abfolutely forbid te 
defcend, or go up, by thefe cafks, and to enter anc quit the 
mine by the Jadders and ftair:. The pits of which I have fpo-. 
ken, added to the fibterranean forges, and other phyfical cau. 
fes, occalion in the deepeft gaileries {uch cur ents of air, that 
they refemble the currents of a tempeft. hefe currenis are 
abfolutely neceffary to purify the air which circulates here, and 
to render it fit for the purpole of breathing. Were, not this the 
cafe, it would become fo peftilential, that a perfon could not exift, 
here for a quarter of an hour. The galleries are fometimes five 
oc fix feet high, and fometimes they are fo low, that one is obs 
liged to ftoop in pafling through them. It is in thefe places, 
above all, that the air currents are moft violent, and even dan- 
ge:ous; for it often happens that, on quitting a place contain- 
ing a forge, the heat of which is fo exceflive that it makes you. 
perfpire abundantly, one of thefe air-currents, as they are always: 
exceflively cold, almoft congeals the drops of fweat upon your 
body. 

© The aiches which are not.fupported by wooden work, pre- 
fent, in feveral places, a fingular fpeCtacle, on account of the 
large quantities of vitriol that diftil from them, and which, by 
chryftalizing, forms prifms of various figures. Imagine to yours 
felf angular points, like thofe of fugar-candy, of a beautiful. green 
color, hanging in thoufands from the tops of thefe arches, which 
are eight, ten, twelve, and twenty feet in length. The effec 
produced by the reflection of the light from thefe faces, and from 
the ore with which the fides are filled, may be eafier conceived. 
than defcribed. “. 
© Inagallery, movethan feven hundreed feet under ground, 
there is a place for diflolving vitriol, and it is conveyed from. 
the mine by means of an hydraulic machine, which is exceeding- 
ly curious. The water ofan abundant {pring, found at this depth, 
is put in motion by horfes, and this water diffolves the vitriol, . 
a afterwards precipitates it by a trough, containing pieces of. 
old iron. In another, this operation, and the whole procefs. 
which it requires, is very fingular: twenty four ho fes, that are 
relieved eve:y fix hours, as well as the men, becaufe the 
labor is carried on night and day, lodge in this gallery, where 
there are ftables prepared for them. ‘Their mangers are cut out 
in the rock, and when thefe animals have entered this place,. 
tliey never go out but once a year, toa kind of review. They 
are conveyed hither, and taken out, by means of pulleys, and: 
fufpended through the apertures made for the ftaircafes and lad.- 
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ders, in the fame manner as horfes among us are hoifted into’ 


els. 

My curiofity prompted me to defcend to the depth of about 
eleven hundred feet under the earth, where the loweft gallery is, 
and where the principal vein of the copper is fituated. Though 
the cold which I felt here was exceffive, I obferved fome ‘of the 
men working quite naked. The fevere labor to which they are 
flibjeSted, in cutting out the rock, and detaching thofe parts of it 
which contain the ore, makes them, notwithftanding their naked- 
nefs, to be all covered with fweat, while the curious, well clothed, 
are almoft froze todeath. The obfcurity of thefe fubterranean 
apartments, the fires, which at certain diftances diffufé around a 
gloomy light, thefe’ naked people, black as the ore’ which they 
handle, amidft the fparks ‘proceeding from the blows of their 
hammers, the frightful noife occafioned by their labor, and by 
the wheels of the hydraulick machines, added to the horrible 
figures that I from time totime met, with torches in their hands, 
made me abfolutely doubt whether [ had not really defcended in- 
to Tartarus. But all this was nothing in comparifon of what 
happened to me when I arrived at the deepeft place, where there 
is akind of hall, the roof of which is fupported by pillars cut from 
the rock, and furrounded by benches of the fame fubftance. My 


two conductors afked me if I would not fit down here to reft my-— 


felf a moment, and to amufe myfelf with hearing a kind of mu- 
fic, the effe& of which would greatly furprize me.“ What mu- 
fic,” afked 1? “It isthe ftrange noife,” replied one of them, 


“ which the rocks make in thefe caverns wien they are blownup 
with gun-powder, to facilitate the laber of ‘the pick axe.” Ast” 


am fond of eve y thing extraordinary, and as I was conyinced: 


tat my gitides would not expofe themfelves to any dange-, F- 
confented, upon condition that they fhould remain with me. ~ 


They gave me thei~ words with the greater readinefs, as this a- 
partment is the only place w::ere one is expofed to no rifk, and 
one of them having quitted me to give the neceffaiy orde s, re- 
turped foon after, and feated himfelf by my fide. Having 
waited a quarter of an hour, expofed to great cold, and my pa- 
tience beginning to be exhaufted, I told them. that if they de- 
layed much longer, I fhould be obliged to depart withouc hear- 
ing their mufic; but I had fcarcely pronounced thefe words, 
when an explofion took place, fucl as I never before heard. It 
was accompanied by a flafh which lighted thefe fabterranean re- 
giors fora moment,, as far as t e eye could reach, ard then 


let us in the blackeft obfcurity; for the concuffion ef .he air by 
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this dreadful explofion had extinguifhed our torches. This. ob- 
{curity was i.terrupted only by new explofions on the right and 
Jeft,; accompanied each tune with momentary flafhes, Thefe 
explofions were re-echoed from gallery to gallery with a dreadful 
noife, tike the loud-ft thunder; the arches under which we fat 
cracked, and the earth and the benches fhook under us, while 
the idea that 1 was at the diftance of eleven hundred and thir- 
ty fix feet from the furface of the earth, the fight of my guides, 
my domeftic and myfelf, all dreffed in black, whom the fiathes 
occafioned by the gun-powder every now and then, gave me an 
opportunity of feeing, and laftly, the fall ot fplinters of the rock 
blown up, and the finell of the finoke, all united, made, I cons 
fefs, the fmall quantity of hair which I have left ftand perfectly 
erect. This agreeable mufic continued half an hour, and left 
us all of a fudden in profound filence, which, together with the 
darknefs aid fuffecation occafioned by the finoke of the gun- 
powder, had fomething in it very frightful. This operation is 
repeated regularly every day, at noon, while the workmen are 
at dinner, the hall in which I was, and feveral niches cut out in 
the rock, ferve them as places of fhelter from the fplinters. 

It is the more neceflary to employ gun-powder in working this 
mine, as the rock is extremely hard, and as, notwithftanding this 
precaution, the miners advance but a very few fathoins every 
year. One of my guides having grouped about to relight his 
torch, we returned by another route, about half as fho’t as that 


by whic! we had come. Before my departure, I was conducted: 


to afinall chamber, cut out in the rock, from the ‘roof of which 
hung four liftres with wax lights, an¢ containing a fall fquare 
table-in the middle, furrounded by henc’es, covered with cu- 
fhions. This {mall apartment, which was lined with wood to the 
height of five feet, is the place where the council of the mines 
meet, which happens twice a year. On one fide of it are a kit- 
chen and acellar, cut out in the rock, for the convenience of 
thofe who compofe the council, and for the accommodation of 
firangers who chufe to dine. I here found a fmall collation, 
which Mr, Haldin hid ordered to be carried hither,and I candid. 
ly confefs, that it came very feafonably. 

Before I returned to my lodging 1 vifited all the exterior 
works, particularly the pumps, which are employed night and day 
in drawing the water from the mine, for without this precaution 
it would foon be inundated, 

A {tream which flows from a lake on the mountain, and which 
is conveyed by an aquedu@, puts in motion a chain five thoufand 
feet in length, and compofed of bars made of fir, in which as little 
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iron as poffible is employed, on account of the vitriolic . and. cop 
pery vapors wich arife from the mine. This chain is double, 
and draws the water from a referveir, into which it is railed by 
the hydraulic ma¢hine already mentioned, ‘The water is then 
carried by a fecond aqueduct to the bottom of the mountain, into 
a fiver which runs'paft the town. This mechanifin for carrying 
off the water is almoft the fame as that ufed at the iron mine of 
Dannemora, except that the wheel which turns the whole is four 
feet more in diameter than that at Dannemo.a, the one here be- 
ing forty eight feet, and the other only forty-four; and 
that a finall bell is ereSted here, which rings conti- 
nually w ile the machine is in motien, and which ceaf- 
es as foon as any part of it.is deranged. This fignal gives no- 
tice of any accident to people who are appointed to keep the ma~ 
chine in repair, and who watch two by two, night and day, du- 
ring the whole year. One of theie two muft take his {tation ina 
kind of fentry box, placed about the middle of the chain, and near 
enough to hear the bell: he muft alfo, with the affiftance of 
twelve men, who relieve one another, greafe the wheels, pul- 
leys, pivots, &c.every moment. Though nothing but copper is 
extracted irom this mine, it contains fuch a quantity of iron, 
that the engineer cannot make any ule of a compals in laying 
dowu the plans of his work. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE or CREDULITY 
IN LOUIS XIV. anpvj CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 


N OEL P.GARD, furnamed DUBOIS, was a native of 
Colommiers, in Brie, and the ‘on of a furgeon. Having Jearn- 
ed a littl Latin in his youth, he began to ftudy phyfic, in order 
to follow the profeffion of his father ; but as he was naturally of 
a Sckle difpofition, he foon became tired of that employment, 
and entered into the fervice of a man of quality, named Du. 
gay, »who carrie| him to the Levant, wh re he travelled for the 
Pas of four years. Dubois foon gave evident figas of the 
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v erfatility of his genius, by the defire which he fhewed of beirig 
acquainted with the occult fciences, fuch as chiromancy, magic, 
aftrology, and alchemy. When he returned from his travels, 
he took up his _refidence at Paris, and endeavoured to form an 
acquaintance with thofe who pretended to be adepts in the her- 
metical philofop: y. Having paffed fix years in fuch company, 
and in debauchery, he began to be touched with remorfe, and 
in a fit of devotion, or, perhaps, having no longer any thing 
wherewith to fubfift, he entered among the Capuchins of the 
ftreet of St. Honore : but at the end of eight months, becoming 
difgcfted with this new kind of life, be laid afide the frock, and 
made hisefeape, by getting over the walls of the Tuilleries. 
As he had not yet openly made profeffion, little notice was ta- 
ken of his flight. Three years after, his reftlefs difpofition 
brouglit him back into feraphic order; and when the time of 
his noviciate was expired, he pronounced the vows, was ad- 
mitted into holy orders, and even to the priefthood, and . flumed 
the name of Father Simon. Having retain:d his former man- 
ners, together with the companions of his pleafures, his turn 
for diffipation was renewed ; he, therefore, quitted the habit of 
a Capuchin, and fet out on a journey into Germany. Herve he 
embraced the Lutheran religion, and gave himfelf up entirely 
to the ftudy of alcliemy: he did not, however, acquire the art 


of making gold, but he learned the fecret of impofirg upon the 


ignorant, by pretending to be able todifcover the philofopher’s 
ftone. With this excellent fecret, he returned to Paris, where 
he expeéted to find plenty of dupes; andas he thought that 
the Capuchins would not give themfelves any farther trouble 
concerning him, after an abfence of feven or eight years, he 
abjured his apoftacy, and married at St. Sulpice, a woman na- 
med Sufannah Le Clere. 

Dubois, by his artifice and effrontery, found means to get 
intimately acquainted with feveral people of quality; and, 


among others, with the Abbe Blondeau, uncle of Madame de | 


Chavigny. The Abbe, who was a weak and credulous man, 
confidered Dubois as a wonderful character, poffeffed of ihe 
moft curious fecrets, and particularly of that of maxing gold 
with the greateft facility. The Abbe made him acquainted 
with the famous Father Jofeph, from whom he obtained a pro- 


‘mife that no notice would be taken of bis paft life. The good 


Capuchin granted every thing required of him, in hopes of pro- 
curing to Lis protefor Cardinal Richelieu, an adept who would 
augment the grandeur ot his Eminence and the riches of France, 
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and furnifh the means of eafing the people, and of defraying 
alt the expences of a ruinous war carried on againft the enemies 
of the King. His Eminence was foon informed of this happy 
adventure ; andas Fat er Jofeph had full afcendancy over him, 
he did not entertain the fmaileft doubt of the truth ef what had 
been told him. It wasat length agreed, that this maker of gold 
fhould give ‘an effay of his art in prefence of the King, the 
Queen, the Cardinal, Father Jofeph, the Abbe Blondeau, feve- 
ral fuperintendants, and of others who were highly interefted in 
the fuccefS of this great work. A day being fixed upon, Dubois 
repaired to the Louvre, carrying with him a crucible and other 
apparatus neceflary for making the experiment. ‘A fire was 
lighted up, and his veffels were placed in order; but, to avoid 
ali fufpicion.of deception, he admitted, as his a‘Tiftant in the 
work, an officer of the body guards, named Saint Amour, whom 
the King himfelf had chofen for that purpofe. When every 
thing was ready, Dubois afked, with a loud voice, it his ma- 
jelty would be pleafed to order one of the foldiers to bring him 
ten ortwelve gun bullets, that he might convert them into gold, 
which was done in the moft formal manner, and with all the fo- 
lemuity ofmyftery. When the lead was put into the crucible, 
it wasexpoledto that degree of heat which was requilite to 
produce the defired effe&: and Dubois, at the fame time, took 
care to fhew the fpectators thathe threw upon the bullets about 
a grain of what he ealled his power of projection. After which 
he covered the lead in thecrucible with afnes, being very ne- 
celfary, as he pretended, to forwarJ the procefs ; but in reality 
the better to conceal his manoeuvres. When it was time to 
fhew the refult of this grand operation, Dubois, under pretence 
of arranging the crucible, dexteroufly, and without.any one 
perceiving-it, as he afterwards confefled, flipped.a certain quan- 
tty of gold under the afhes. Being then well @ffured, that he 
had obtained gold, he begged the King to remove the afhes with 
a pair of bellows, or to order any one elfe to doit. The King 
was unwilling to entruft this office toany one, and as he blew 
with great violence, through impatience to difcover this {peci- 
men of the great riches which were promifed him, the curious 
{pectators, who were all attention, were covered with the afhes, 
which flew about the room; nor did the Queen efcape without 
receiving her-fhare of them. At length, when the golden ingot 
appeared, it excited a fhout of joy in the whole affembly, and 
ciufed fo agreeable a furprife, that his Majeity and his Emi- 
nence embraced Dubois, and beftowed upon hin every mark , 
Vou. IV. 
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favor, fatisfation, and gratitude. The King, in the enthufiafm 
of joy, declared him noble, and knighted: him: upon the fpet. 
He, at the fame time, conferred upon him the office of prefident 
of the treafurics of France, of the new creation, at Montpelier, 
and gave him permiffion to bunt wherever he chofe througheut 
all the royal domains, ‘he Cardinal faid, that his Majedliy 
ought to abolif all the tolls, taxes, impofts, and fubfidies, which 
were burdenfome to the people, and retain only for himfelt fome 
rights, together with the crown lands, as marks of his fovereign 
ty and fupreme power, and he axnounced the revival of the gol 
den age, andthe fuperiority of France over all the nations of 
Europe. A Cardinal's hat was again promifed to Father Jo!eph; 
the Abbe Blot:deau was named counfellor of flate, and thé fane 
day had his letters patent, with a promife of the firft) vacant 
bifhoprick. Saint Amour received eight. thoufand livres + for 
having aflifted at this noble experiment ; in fhort, the whole 
court were ravifhed with the difcovery, and appeared to be in 
texicated with joy. Dubois made a new experiment, and em 
ployed the fame dexterity to preferve the éenthufiafm cf the 
ipeciators. The king himfelf took the crucible from the fire, 
With a pair of tcngs, and the fight of a fecond ingot redoubled 
his pleafure, though. it was Jefs than the firft, which weighed 
nine ounces, the weight of the other being only four. A gold. 
fmith vas immediately fent for, who, after having eflayed the 
two fpecimens, found that they were nothing ele but piftcles, 
that is to fay, gold twenty-two carrats fine. Dubois fearing 


_that this fimilarity in the finenefs of his gold to that of money 


might create fome fufpicion, took the earlicit opportunity of 
declaring, that he made gold of this ftandard as fpecimens, but 
that, when he fhould beginto make it in large quantities, it 
would be pureg and twenty-four carrats fine. This reafon fatis 
fied the aflembly who took pleafure in their illufion, but it ap- 
pea ed very fuljpiious to the goldfmith. 

After the experiments were made, and when nothing more 
feemed wanting, the Cardinal took Dubois afide, and difcourfed 
with him concerning the quantity of gold which it would 
be necefflary for him to furnifh; he informed him that 
the king would have occafion for 600,coo livres regu- 
larly every week; and this impoftor had the effrontery 
to promiie that .fum, provided he would allow’ him ten 
days, to give, as he faid, the laft degree of ftrength to the nine 
ounces of the powder of multiplication which he had, and which 


¢ Above three hundred pounds fterling. 
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by accident had become crude, adding, that he intended to 
bring it to the hizheft perfection, andto make pure gold. The 
Cardinal replied, that he woald not only allow him ‘ten, but 
twenty days, if he fhould find them neceffary. Dubois, inftead 
of applying to labor, which he knew would-be im vain, employed 
his time inthe pleafures of the chace, and in the joys of the 
table ; he affembled all the adepts with whom he was acquain- 
ted, regaled them in the moft magnificent manner, and enter- 
tainedthem with an account of his fuccefs, and of his fublime 
fcience. He was now every where looked upon as an extraor- 
dinary man, and in fome meafure as adeity. ‘The time however 
was elapfing, and no preparation was male: the Cardinal fent 
Father Jofeph to folicit the maker of gold to begin his opera- 
tions; he requefted fome days longer, but he employed them tu 
little better purpofe ; while the King was very impatient to fee 
the golden mountains which Dubois had promifed him. Asthey 
did not appear, both the King and the Cardinal began to fufpect 
that they Had been duped, which indeed was the cafe. Orders 
were given to watch Dubois, and to prevent him from abfcond- 
ing, ashe intended, and his Eminence fent people, in one of 
his own carriages, to fearchfor him. When he arrived at Ruel, 
_the Cardinal would not fee him ; but caufed him to be confined, 
in order that he might apply to his work. Dubois made, or'pre- 
tended to make, feveral attempts, without producing any thitig, 
He was then tranfported to the caftle of Vincennes, where, 
after many trials, ftill in vain, it at length clearly appeared 
that he was. animpoftor, and’ Mr. Fermas conducted him in a 
coach tothe Baftile. The Cardinal could not forgive him, for 
having impofed upon him in fo folemn and public a manner: 
commiffioxers were appointed to try Lim ; and his Eminence 
wifhing that it might appear he had been — by fome fu- 
pernatural art, ordered them to wi/fift principally on the crime of 
magic, of which Dubois was now acculed. Before they pro- 
ceeded to the trial, Mr. Fermas, who was at the head of the 
commiffion, endeavoured to make himfelf acquainted with the 
nature of alchemy; he perufed feveral treatifes upon that foo- 
lith feience, after which he interrogated Dubois, firft refpeQing 
the terms of the hermetical art and magic, and afterwards ons 


cerning tre filing of money, which wasgindeed all the art pofs" 


feffed by this wretched impoftor, though he would not acknow- 
ledge it.. After a trial, which lafted ten or twelve days, he 
was condemned to the rack, iv order that he might be compelled 
to difclofe the truth, and toconi:® that Ke intended to deceive 
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the king and the cardinal, Dubois, however, had the impudence 
to maintain that he was not guilty of fucha defign; and to 
juttify Limfelf, he declared he was ready to repeat his experi- 
ments, and tomake gold. Upon this he was taken from the 
yack, and aspeople are generally very credulous in things which 
they ardently defire, every neceflary was ordered to be got 
ready for him next morning, that he might begin his labour. 
"Two of the moft fkilful gold{miths of Paris were however invi- 
ted to be prefent, and to watch all his motions. Dubeis lighted 
up his fire in his ufval manner, and people, appointed for the 
purpofe, executed with the greateft pundiuality whatever le 
commanded, He himfelf touched very few things; however 
as he was narrowly watched by the two gold{mith’s, and as he 

befides wanted fome golden powder, which, he faid, he could 
net procure in prifon. he lengthened out his experiments till 
the clofe of the day ; but he at laft abandoned them, fuying. he 
was not free to reveal his fecret, and that ke would not teac: it 
to people whom he did not know. When he ‘aw that the rack 
was to be again applied, he promifea to-make a full confeflion 
et all his deceptions, which he did, and difcovered the means 
he ha! employed to deceive the king, the cardinal, and his mi- 
nifters. After he had mede this confeflion, ne was interrogated 
with refpect to magic, the truth ef which, people even at that 
time-were foolifh eiough to believe. It is pretended, that 'e 
hiniftff was convinced of it, and that he could not help acknow- 
ledging it. The queftions put to him were founded upon an-ac- 
cident which happened during the night to one of the cardinal’s 
guards, when this impoftor was detained at Ruel. It is related, 
ti at this guard compl ined of being feverely beaten, about two 
’clock in the morning. without being able to fee, or to teuch 
the per‘on who firuck him; and a report was fpread abread that 
it was the devil, whom Dubois had let loofe, to revenge himfelf 
for the bad treatr€nt he had met with. ‘Lhis fact, with feveral 
others, is mentioned in the precefs, as preofs of his praétiling 
forcery. © Mr. Fermas interrogating him with refpect to this ma- 
gic, which he denied but feebly, afked him, why the devils, 
who were his friends, or under his command, did not refcue 
him frem prifon, or teach bim the valuable fecret of making 
gold, of which he had boafted fo much, as thefe were the great- 
eft fervices they could have rendered him im the fituation in 
wiich he then was... ‘To thefe queftions, which: were indeed un- 
aniver ble, he made no reply. After this fecond accufation, 
the commiflioners weneiied to a thiré, much more jull, which 
was his debafing and filing the current coin. To fuyport this 
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charge, there were found at Dubois’ apartments feveral inftru- 
ments, and pieces of filed money. The powder, which he pro- 
cured in this mamer, was the bait ke employed to imp fe on the 
weak and credulous, for, with the value of eight or ten piftoles, 
of which he made final ingots, and by ufing them in his expe- 
riments, and fhewing them as fpeeimens of what he coulddo, he 
drew large {us from thofe who were filly enough to fuffer them- 
felves to be deceived. - The Abbe BJondeau, who was his con- 
fidant, and at the fame time his dupe, had advanced him eight 
’ thoufand francs, before he introduced him to Father }ofeph. 

Dubois had written a fmall book, which, he faid, contained 
his fecret for making gold; and he-fold this work, in manufcript 
fer more or lefs, according as he tound interefted and credulous 
purchafers; there were even fome of his difciples, people of 
good character, who fold it for his behoof. -Mr. De la Jailfe, 
maller of the accompts o* Nantz, is mentioned among others. 

In jhort, this impoftor, being convicted of feveral crimes de- 
ferving death, was con emned t tu be hung. He, however, fill 
maintained that he had made gold, and that the dread of the 
rack only had made him acknowledge the contr ary. No a'ten- 
tion was paid to this affertion; and as he was going to the place. 
of. punifhment, his confeffor, ‘who was a Ca melite, prevailed 
on him to acknowledge his crimes; upon which he was con- 
ducted to the houfe of a notary, whe e he declared and certi- 
fied, as he was about to launch into eternity, and to render an. 
account of his actions to the Supreme Being, that he had de-. 
ceived the king, the queen, and the cardinal, by preineditated 
detign ; that he implored their pardon; that all he had done was 
mere :mpofture, that he had never known or feen any perfon 
who could make gold, except by deception; but that even this 
art had enabled him to live very comfortably, which it was eafy 
for iim todo, as the world abounded with credulous people. In 
prefence ot Mr. Ferimas he figned a declaration, by which he 
acquitted Saint Amour, whom he had accufed by his anfwers on 
his trial; after which he was again put into the cart, and drawn 
to the place of execution, where he fudered the punifhment | in- 
fliéted by the law, with couraze and refignation, on the 25th of 
June, 1637. 

Hiftory makes mention of th-ee impoftors of this kind, who at- 
tempted to deceive fome of the kings of France, by pr etending to 
be acquainted with the art of making gold. 

The firlt was one named John Gaultier, Baron of Piumeroles, 
who deceivedCharles 1X. and borrowed from him 120,000 livres, 
after having worked only eight days; but two months after he 
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was taken, andhanged. The fecond was called Guy de Crufem- 
bourg, to whom, about the year 1615, twenty thoufand crowns 
were given by an arret of council, in order that he might com- 
mence-his operations in the Baftile ; but after beiiz there about 
three weeks he found means to efcape, and was never again heard 


of ;and the third wa; Dubois, whole tragical hiftory we lave here 
related, 
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TL ww fecond effe& ftated to proceed from exceffive corporeal 
Jabour, to the exclufion of all mental improvement is, 

ll, That by fuch enervating toil all intelleGtual dignity 
and independence of [pirit are defiroyed, whereby man be- 
comes converted from an intelligent and free agent into a paf- 


five infirument of fervitude, and is only fo far free as to ena- 


ble hiin to choofe between different occupa.icns, all of which 
are alike oppreffive. 
Towever various the opinions of mer, who have purfued meta. 
phylical difquifitions, may be, with refpect to the comparative 
torce of natural talent and education on the human mind, we 
difcover nocontrariety of fentiment as to the great and extenfive 
influence of education in developing the powers of the under- 
tanding, and in forming habits of virtue or vice.” All concur in 
alcribing to education the greateft influence, the only controverfy 
is, whether its influence is exclufive and fupreme. Our progrets 
in thisdifcuilion will not be impeded by leaving the controverfy 
undecided. It is fufficient for our purpofe, that education is ac- 
knowledged to be effential to the illumination of the under- 
fianding and the formation of the character, however various in 
ftrength the germs of genius may originally be. 
‘Under the prefent fy {tem of fervitude, education is but a name. 


‘The poor hear much abont it, but they feel little of its effeGs. 


lts honours bloom alone en the heads of affluence and rank, 
and only confer diftinction and _ power, where too much 
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already exif. It is true, that fome of the poor have the repu- 
tation of receiving the elements of education. But how, and 
in what degree, are they inftilled? “In general, he who inftrucs 
fhould be the pupil inftead of the preceptor. ideas, t.e cffspring 
of ignorance mingled, with fuperftition, are implanted. Views, 
delufive, becaufe they are not fufficiently comprehentive, are ta- 
ken, and the mind receives a mixture of truth and falfehood, 
without being able to feparate the one from the other. Thot 
which is imparted, only throws a glimmering light into the mind, 
which diftorts eve: y obje& of perception, T'rom what fonrce 
does this arife, but from the little value men fet on intelleGual 
improvement, and, of confequence, the fmail porticns of time 
they devote towards its acquilition? Is not this tnfortunate apa- 
thy dire€tly to be afcribed to that fpirit.o° oppreflion, which fen- 
terces man to pe. petual labo>, androbs him of the means of im- 
provement? ) 

We find that the education befRtowed on t'-e poor is fmall in de- 
gree, and erroneous in its nature. Such as it is—alas! how 
fodn is it forgotten? How much foencer is it loft than. acquired! 
The period of inftruGtion ceafes almoft in infancy. The youth, 
who, pe: haps, juftbegins to feel the ardour of mental improve- 
ment, i; chained to the plough or imprifoned in the workfhop. 
"The little hour that invited him to ftudy is fnatched from him. 
He becomes the victim of labour, that accompanies him to the 
grave. ‘The few minutes of leifure, which he may be permit- 
ted toenjoy, fcarcely afford him time for re-invigoration, An 
éxinaited body naturally produces a languid mind, which gene- 
rally refufes reflection or fludy. It might be delighted, im- 
proved, and ftrengthened by rational converfation. But with 
whom can be converfe, and where are his topics? His father is 
more ignorant than himfelf; his topics are thofe, which the more 
they are dwelt on, the more they debafe the mind; they are the 
offsp ing.of envy, jealoufy, or averfon. : 

Behold, then, the true pifture of man. In infancy, receiving 
but little knowledge, and that little imperfeQ, in’ youth depriv- 
ed of the means of improvement, and in maturer age lofing alto- 
gether the opportunity and the difpofition to improve himfelf, 
it were well, could we ftop here—ftill farther; behold him the 
victim of ignorance always incréafing, of fuperftitious impreffions 
and childifh fears that unnerve his vigor, of paffions, the offspring 
of thofe principles, blended with others equally degrading.—It 
is, then, correct to affirm that man, unprotected by wealth or 
power, under his prefent habits, is neceffarily deprived of all ine 
tellectual dignity. 
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_ Withthe diftin@ion of intceHeAual ishprovement is direAly 
connecied the ancihilation of indepeuadence of ipirit. This quali- 
ty, fo valuable, when virtuouily directed, as tobe at once the 
{fhield and the parent of whatever either adorns or dignifies the 
human character, is founded on feif-efleem. It arifes from tie 
poifeffion of that which entitles us to diftinction in our own 
minds, and areliance on ou ability to protect and preferve it 
from unjuil aggrefiions. It is frequently connecied with the pof- 
feilion of wealth, but more feguenily flows from a noble con{fci- 
oulnels of enjoying a reputation for virtue or wifom. We- have 
already feen how {mall the portion of wildom is, that the greater 
part of mankind poffefs, and that, fo far from being able to guide 
others, it is inadequate to felf-government. Of this quality, 
t'erefere, they may be confidered as entirely defliitute. . With 
refpect to virtue, fociety is as little interefted in its abftracted ex- 
iftence, as it is deeply interefted in its praétical exercife. | Sup- 
poling it to exift without knowledge, and this 1s rarely, if ever the 
cafe, how painful muft it be to an individual to poffeis the difpo- 
fition without the ability todogood, ‘This inactive virtue may 
foothe the laft moments of life, and tranquilize the agonies of 
death, but how little is the inte eit fociety takes in the maa, 
whofe liie is wretched, and whofe death is obfeu e. 

Independence of mind often arifes from the comparifon of ozr- 
felves with other men, and from the cifcovery that we are either 
their fuperiors or their equals. In forming this eftimate of our- 
felves, we do not rely entire!y on our own opinions, but we en- 
guire into the fentiments of thofe whofe good opinion we efteem. 
Few men are fo proud as to difdain confwting the award of thofe 
whofe talents they refpect. This difctoyery is made, not from 
the exprefs declarations of men refpecting us—for few are fo ele- 
vated in fociety as to obtain this ditinction—but fro:n the pre- 
vailing compleCtion of the treatment we receive in common in- 
tercourfe, and from the fuccefs or failure of our favourite 
{chemes, all of which, move or leis, require the approbation or the 
affiftance of the world to infure to them fuccels. Now, it is 
evident, without further illuftration, that if the exifting flate of 
the great part of mankind be fuch as has been reprefented, nune 
of thefe powerful motives can influence the minds of the lower 
clafs of people. They have no interco..rfe with men whom tney 
refpect. ‘They are flaves tomen whom they fear, They have 
no property, w sich all men, ina g: eater or finallerdegree refpect. 
They have no knowledge that entitles them to the refpect of 
thofe who value intelle€tual attainments) They have no in- 
ducements, of which they feel the force, to impel them to tiofe 
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efforts that alone would refcue them from degradation. Where, 
then, can be their independence of fpirit ? Under thefe circum- 
ftances, it is morally impoilible that it fhould exift. 

If man be deftitute of knowledge to plan, and of fpirit to exe- 
cute thote fchemes which are promotive of human happinefs; if a 
difpofition to iinprove his fituation be annihilated; if hope be 
chilled, and fear fupply its place; will it not follow, as an irrefif- 
tible confequence, fuppofing him to have beeu born a free agent, 
that he will, by thefe means, lofe his freedom, and become a paf- 
five inftrument of ferv'tude. The only difference between man 
in this ftate, and the acknowledged flave, is, that while the latter 
has only one mafter, whofe plan of government is uniform, and 
whofe intereft di@tates clemency, the foriner is fubject to the op- 
preflion of ten thoufand mafters, every one of whom has fome 
appropriate inftrument of tyranuy. 

it has been fu-ther ftated, that the only freedom that will re- 
main to him will conlift in the preference he gives of one to ano- 
ther occupation, all of which are alike oppreifive. ‘Though this 
is laid down as a general rule, like all general rules, it is allowed 
to have its exceptions. its truth might be eftablifhea by enumes 
rating every profeflion, and exhibiting the fame refult in each. 
This, however, cannot be here attempted. The confined limits 
of thefe papers renders fuch a prolix enumeration impoffible. But 
the truth of this ftatement will be illuftrated by aconcife aud fa- 
miliar view of which it is fufceptible. U. der the prefent fyftem, 
fubliftence, bare fubfilence, is the reward of conftant labour. 
This fubiiftence excludes altogethe~ the luxuries, and even the 
harnilefs pleatures of life.. It +s a fubliltence that only pro- 
tects man from nakednels and famine. Such is t e lot of thofe 
who labor. Ingenuity is often well recompenfed. [ut ingenut- 
ty is rare; and we have fren that its feeds are deftroyed among 
the laboring clafs of the community. It is true. that more is 
paid for fabricated articles than the mere price of the labour ufed 
m the manutature. But to whom is it prid? Not to the com- 
nion labourer, but to the capitalift previonfl in the poffeffion of 
confiderable wealth. Thus all profit is ménopolized. Thus the 
poor meet on every fide an infurmountable bar to their promotion. 
Sometimes manufactures are conducted by individuals on a finall 
fesle. While this continues, the ndivibaal is, perhaps, well paid 

fo his labo~. But this is but of thort duration. Wealth, whofe 
incefTant tendency it is to increafe, forms a monopoly, and the 
individual is compelled to enterthe ranks, and place himfelf on a 
level with the common labourer. 
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GREEK DREAM, 


BY M. DE GUYS. 


Tx my laft letter, I promifed among other concerns of this na- 
tion to furnifh you with an account of a Greek dream. Not 
having then an opportunity of fulidiing this pa t of my promife, 
it will compofe the fubject of my prefent letter, ¢ fhail alfo add 
the interpretation, by w ‘ach means you will be enabled to make 
one yourfeif, and explain it afterwards, juit as well as if you had 
flept on the bunks of the Peneus or the Cephifus. 

Nothing more ftrongly characterifes the credulity of a people, 
than the faith they place in dreams, and the interpretations they 
put upon them. 

Pliny’s aftonifament at the credulity of the Greeks, was very 
natugally congeiveds Religion has deftroyed the famous’ oracles 
of Greece; but reafon has not done her part in aflifting to dimi- 
nith the credit given by the Greeks to dreams. sncient authors 
of the greateft reputation have treated them in the moft ferious 
manner; while the lively imaginations of the poets, who, like 
lovers, are the creators of their own fancies, have not given them 
fuch a favorable reception in their minds. If fome of the great 
writers of antiquity have joined in a belief of the efficacy of 
dreams ; ethers of nolefs authority have rejeQec them as delufive 
images of the brain, fignifying nothing, No writer has” defined 
thefe ai: y fancies better than Petronius. 

LJutarch, as afliduous in relating the dreams as the bon mots of 
the great men whofe lives he wrote, fays, that Sylla aflured us, 
nothing was more credible and certain, than the intelligence gi- 
yen to mankind in dreams. 

Auzufius,: in confequence of a particular dream, impofed upon 
himleif the ridiculous and fuperftitious drudgery, to aflume on a 
certain day of the year, the character of a men dicant, holding 
forth his hand to receive alms from the paflers by. Whence 
comes it, that fo much weaknefs fhould refide in a foul of fuca a 
fu uperior nature ! 

Peufanius, with the moft irsplicit faith, relates a dream of the 
famous Pindar. Pr fe srpine appears to him, and complains of her 
being the only gocddefs he had neglected to celebrate in his ver- 
fes. But,’ favs fhe, “ my turn will come; and when | once 
* pet you into my power, 1 will take care you fhall fay fome- 
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* thing handfome of me, as well as of my fifter goddeffes.” Pin- 
dar died within ten days after this intimation. A Theban woman, 
who was famous for finging his odes. had received a vifion of the 
poet in a Cream, and recited to him cor ely the poem he 
wouid make for Proferpine. 

. The famous dream of Ci cero, in his exile, which announced to 
him a fpeedy and glovious retrurn notwithftanding it was verified 
in every par ticular, did not at all: alter the fentiment of that 
great man with refpeét to dreams. He was of opinion they did 
not deferve credit in the world, not even, though o1e, among 
numbers, fhould be realifed, any more than a notorious liar fh ould 
be believed when he {poke ‘truth. 

Confidering the faith of the ancients in the interpretation of 
dreams, it is not furprifing that the modern Greeks, lefs enlight- 

sed than their forefat -ers, fhould equal them in credulity on fuch 
a occafions. Jemetrius Phalereus, ina work entitled Socra- 

5, {peaks, ‘acco ding to Plutarch; of one w des achus, the ne- 
phew of Arifiides, who. being very poor, took to the profeflion 
of an interpreter of dreams, and fixing his flation at the entrance 
to the teinple of Bacchus, gained a very comfortable: livelihood 
by the exercife of that art, which he praégtifed upon cables, ° 
decked out and prepared for the purpole. 

‘Lhe attachment of the ancients to this fpecies of fuperftition, 
was almoft general among the people. A fet of gods were eftg- 
blithed, wom they worihipped under the appellation of Dié 
fomni: las. 

he modern Greeks have alfo certain rules and methods for ° 
interpreting dreams, which doubtlefs came to them by trad 'tion. 
‘LT here are numbers of old women, who procure the means of fub- 
hilence, by exercifing that myflery. I bave made a point of vi- 
fiting fome of the piotetlicn, in orde: to furnifh you with an ac- 
count of their micthod, but | believe a fingleexmple will fuflice 
to give you +n explanation of what i have been wiiueis to on 
thefe occalions. * ; 

A young Greek applying to one of thefe oracles, “, i dreamt a 
ftranger came to me, and prefented an aigrette, with feveral 
flowers ; after lig: ting a flambeau he difappeared.” “ Here is 
the whole of the myfte y,” lays the fybil whom he confulted, 
‘che aigrette, (which our young wonien wear on their weddin 

day) gnifies that you fhail be married; the lighted fiambeau 
ind’caves that the da is near; and che number of flowers you 
*¢ faw in the vifion, mark the number of childre that fhall pro- 
“ ceed i ora the marriage.” Thus {poke the oracle. 1 defired 
no more, nor lave 1 ever given myfelf the trouble to inquire into 
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the verification of her prophecies. In general the rule is to in- 
térpret tlie dream upon the contrary footing. Thus finifter inci- 
dents indicate the beft fortune ; while the day which fucceeds to 
a, pleafent dream is aday of forrow to the perfon in the predica- 
went of liaving dreamt it. 

Thefe a:e all the circumftances i have been able to collect rela- 


“tive to inodern interpretations. 


. The Greeks, in o der to obtain propitious dreams, prepare 
thenlelves as formerly by fafts. A young maid tempted by an 
ardent and impatient defire to know her deftiny in marriage, will 
not eatof any thing on theevening fhe p opoies to make the ef- 
fay, except a piece of dirty cake; which however fhe mutt not 
accompany with any kind of liquor, leit-the charm fhould be in- 
terrupted : fhe then takes three clews of thread of different colors 
(white. red, and black) which fhe ploces under her pillow. After 
t.isa rangement of the preparatory articles, the man who firft ap- 
pear: to her, and prefents her fomething to drink, is tobe ier buf. 
band. Waking, fhe is to take one of ihe threads prom ificuoufly 
froin under her pillow.x— The black prognofticates her lot to be 
caltfor a widower; the white fignifies an cld man; but the red 
denotes a young aud rich hufband, or one according to her wifhes, 
1 flould not engage your attention fo long with fuch puerile rela- 
tiors, but that itis impotlibl. to fludy mankind with fuccefs, un- 
lets we develope their minute abiuidities, as critically as their 
gldring and important ioliics. ‘The prefent race of men, who ar- 
rogantly boaft their fupe. icrity over former times, are they more 
exempt from fuch weaknefles than thofe ages they contemn ? 

The ancient Greeks, fays an academician, whom I have alrea- 
dy quo'ed, were rigid oblervers of fafts. Itmightbe added, that 
11: thole days, as well asin our own, fhallow brains were the moft 
fubject to vifions. 

1 cannot fin’ ‘h this article, without mentioning that un€éer Con- 
ftance, a prince, whofe life was a continued feries of cruelties, 
partly owing to the wickednefs of the miniftcrs, and partly to the 
Arian bilhiops. + i fay, that in his eign, dreams had not fair play. 
It was in thofe days ag:eat offence todream; but ‘o recount the 
fubject of it, treafon of the firlt magnitude; notwithita: ding 
which, the prepenfity of the people towards this kind-of amules 
ment, was fo ftrong, that few had caution fufhicient to forbear 
the elation, The {pies of that prince’s adminditration, interpret- 
ed every furmife of the dreamer into a noxious intention toward 
the flate, and he was inftantly condemnedto death. They even 
puriifhed with great ieverity, fays the author of the Nouv. Hift. 


du bas fmpire, any one who fhou!d refule to confefs that he had 
d eamt, upon being interrogated as to that point. 
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DESCRIPTION or rau DAMPERS, 


I HERE is a pretty numerous fect of: philofophers in this 
sountry, whom I cannotdefcribe by any apter denomination 
than that of Dampers. They are to be known in fociety by 
a fudden damp which they are fure to caft upon all companies 
where they enter. The human heart that comes within their 
ctmofphere, never fails. to be chilled ; and the quickeft fenfe of 
fz cling is as effeually benumbed, as the touch is with the tor- 
pedo. As this fe& is of very antient ftanding in the world, and 
has been taken notice of by feveral heathen writers, I tutte 
fanetimes thought that it might originate in the fchool of 
Thales, who held water to be the firft principle of all things. 
if { were certain that this ancient philofopher a!ways admini- 
fiered his water cold to his difciples, I fthould incline to think 
the prefent fe& of Dampers was really a branch from the Tha- 
lefian root, for it is certain they make great ufe of his firft prin- 
ciple in the philofophy they practice. 

The buiinefs of thefe philofophers in fociety, is to check the 
Aghts and fallies of thofe volatile b:ings, who are fubjec tobe 
carried away by imagination and fancy, or, in other words, to 
as a counterpoife againft genius: to the vices of mankind they” 
apply no chaftifement ; this they leave to others; but they 
are at great pains to correct their vanity. They have various 
receipts for curing this evil: the ordinary method which they 
who are not profeffors in the fect take for doing this, is by keep- 
ing ftern filence and an unmoved vifage in companies which are 
difyofed to be cheerful. This taciturnity, if well kept up, never 
fails in the end to work a cure upon feltivity, according to the 
firft principle of Thales, If the Damper looks morofe, every. 
body wondurs what ‘the moody gentleman is difpleafed with, 
and each in 'is turn fufpects himfelf i in the fault; if he only 
tooks wife, all are expeQing when the dumb oracle will utter;and 
in t ¢ mean time his filence infects the whole circle. It the 
Damper feafons his taciturnity with a fhrug of the fhould 
a (hake of the head, judicioufly thro.n in when any caluative 
fellow raifes a laugh, ‘tisten to one if the mortified wit! ever 
opens hismouth forthat evening. Ifa ftery: is told im coms 
Vou. IV. Cc 
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pany, ard the teller makes a flip ina date or aname, a true 
Damper may open, provided it is done agreeably to the rules of 
his order, by fetting the: “ftory-telle. right with muth gravity, 
and adjufting the miftake fo deliberately, thatthe fpirit of the 
ftory fhall be fure to evaporate before the commentator has pro- 
perly fettled his correction of the text. » If any lucky wit chan- 
ces to fay what is called a good thing; asid the table applauds, 
it is the Damper’sduty to afk an explanation of tke joke, or: 
whether that wasall, and what t’other gentleman faid who was 
the butt of the jeft, and cther proper queflions of the like fort. 

If one of the company rifques a fally for the fake of good tel- 
Jowfhip which is a litdle on the wrong fide of truth, or not 
ftritly reducible to proof, a Damper may with great pro- 
priety fet him right in the matter of faét, and demonftrate, as 
clear as two and two make four, that what he has faid may be 

mathematically confuted, and that the merry gentleman is mif- 

taken, A Damper is to keep firit watch over the morals of 
the company, and not to fuffer the leaft indifcretion to efcape 

in the warmth of conviviality ; on this occafion he muft be rea- 
dy to call to order, and to anfwer for his friend to the company, 

that he has better principles than heafie&ts to have; that he 

fhoula be forry fuchand fuchan opinion went outagain him; and 

that he iscertain he forgot himfelf when he faid foand fo. If any 

glaice is made at private characters, however notorious, a Damper 

{tefs in with a recommendation of candour, and inveighs moft 

pat. etically againft the fin of evil fpeaking. He is never mer- 

ry in company, €xcept when any one in it is apparently out 

of fpirits, and wich fuch a one he is always exceedingly plea- 

fant. 

A Damper is fo profeffed an enemy to flattery, that he never 
applies it in ever fo fimall a degree even to the moft diffident ; 
he never cheers a young author for fear of marring his modefty, 
never finks any truths becaufe chey are difagreeable, and.if any 
one is rafhly enjoying the tranfports of public fame on account 
of any fuccedstul production in art or feience, the Damper kind- 
Ty tells him what fuch and fuch a critic has feoffingly faid on the 
occafion, and, if nothing better offers, lowers his triumph with 
a paragraph from a news-paper, which his thoughtlefs friend 
m ght elfe have overlocked. He is remarkably careful not to 
{poil young people, by making allowances for fpirits or inexpe- 
rience, or by indulgimg them in an opinion of their perfons or 
accomplihments. He has many excellent apothegms in his 
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®outh ready to recommend to thofe who want them fuck 
as to, 3e merry and wife; A grain of truth is betver.than an 
ounce of vit; A fool's bolt is foon fhot, but-a wife min keepe 
his withia.the quiver ; He that was only taught by himfelt hada 
fool to his malter; and pany | more of the like fort. 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES or GRA- 
_ TITUDE. 
From WATKINS’ Travels into Swifferland, Italy, Sicily, &e,. 


Lorenzo MUSATA, @ native of Cotania, in Sicily, 
was, in the year 1774, taken ina Maltete fhip by an Algerine 
corfair. When the prize was carried into port, he was fold to 
a Turkifh officer, who. treated him with all the feverity that 
the unfeeling difpofition of a barb rian, rendered intolerant 
by bigotry, could inflict. It happened fortunately for the Sici- 
lian, that his mafter’s fon Fezulah, [about ten years old) be- 
came extremely fond of him; and, by numberlefs little offices 
of kindnefs, alleviated his flavery. Lorenzo, in confequence, 
became as much attached to the boy as the boy was to him ; fo that 
they were feldom feparate from each other. One day, as Fezulah 
(being then fixteen) was bathing in the fea, the current car- 
ried him off; and he certainly would have perifhed, had not 
Lorenzo plunged i in, and faved him, at the hazard of his life. 
His affection was now heightened by gratitude, and h» fre- 
quently interceded with his father for his deliverer’s emancipa- 
tion, but in vain. Lorenzo often fighed for’ his country, and 
Fezulah determined that he fhould return there. With this 
r.folution, he one night conveyed him on board an Englifh mer- 
chant-fhiptthat lay off Alziers; and having embraced him in 
tears, retired with all-that exquilite glow of. pleafure and felfe 
approbation, which virtue feels in acting with gratitude and 
generofity. ‘The Sicilian returned to his country, where he 
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found that a relation had bequeathed him a fimall tenement; 
upon which he fettled, and enjoyed the fweets of competency 
and rep fe, rendered infiritely more grateful, than they other- 
wife would have been, by the remembrance of his paft flavery. 
Atlength, growing tired of a fedentary life, he accompanied 
his kinfman, a mafter of a veffel, to Genca. On landing in 
the D’Ariena, he heard a voice cry out-—— ‘ Oh, my fried, my 
Lorenzo,’ and inflantly found himfelf in the arms of Fezulah. 
He was at firlt loftin furprife and joy; but how rapid was 
the tranfition to grief, when he perceived by his chains that 
Fezulah was a ilave! . He had been taken by a Gencefe galley 
en isis voyage to Aleppo. You have already feen that the rul- 
ing paffions of Lorcnze’s bieaft were generofity and gratitude ; 
and to thefe he new ¢@etermined to facrifice every other ccnfide- 
ration. Having divided his pur:e with his fornier companion, 
he took his leave, telling hin he fhenld be again at Genoa 
within two months. And fohe was. He returned to Sicily ; 
fold his little tenement, though to great difadvantage, and ‘with 
the money ranfomed his friend, whom he fent back to his country. 
Fezulah has lately vifited Lorenzo at Catania, whe e they now 
‘are, aud has not only repurchafed for him his eftate, but con- 
fiderably enriched hi. 

Thefe a¢tions might by fome, who have more prudence than 
philanthropy, he deemed enthufiaftic ; I muft, however, confider 
them as genuine virtue, and am onlv forry I cannot be an afle- 
m@yate in the friendfhip of Fczulah and Lorenzo, 











ANECDOTE or rut 
ABBE DE ST. PIERRE. 


WT mre never exifted a kuman being of ore fimplicity 
and modefty than this celebrated proje€tor, whofe prejecs, 
however wild, were called “ Les Reves d'un ben:me de bier,” 
by a very hackneyed politician. —D’Alembert fayscf him very 
elegantly, Qu’il etcit extirement inaéceffable aux plains, & 
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aux chagrins de la vanite,la plus chere affettion de tcus, 
les hommes.” All his projects tended to the good of man:.ind, 
and when once in converfing witha celebrated lady upon one 
of his projects, fhetold him what pleafure the inftruction fhe had 
received from him, gave her, he replied,“ Fe fuis un mau: ars 
inflrument, dont vous avez bien joue.” His love of truth was 
if poflible, greater than that of the late excellent Dr. Johnfon. 
He would not alt.rthe leaft c:rcumftance of any ftory to make 
it more amufing. He ufed to fay, that there was no obligation 
te amufe any one, but that there was a very ftrong one not to 
deceivé any one.- His project for a perpetual peace between 
the fovereigns of Europe has been the fport and jeft of every 
puny. politician fince his time though it perhaps at firft was 
fuggefted by that modern hero, Henry the Fourth of France. 
A Dutch .inn-keeper. burlefqued it, by taking for his fign a 
burying ground, under which was written, “ A la paix por- 
petuelle.”.°The .Abbe had the honour of coining two new 
words in ‘his language, bienfaifance and glori.le. The one 
indeed was well applied to himfelf, as a man of very active 
benevolence; the other could find no place in a character of 
iuch fenfibility and diffidence as the Abbe’s was. He had a 
project for a reform of the laws of his country; another, for 
rendering fermons ufeful ; he had, indeed, fo many, that they ° 
fill thirty voluines. His ftyle is extremely heavy, his airange- 
ment of his fubje@& without order, and endlefs his tautology : 
fome one was complaining one day to him of this laft defe@— 
“* Pray, tell me,” faid the Abbe, ‘ in what part of my works 
do. you find this defe&t?”,—The perfon repeated feveral paflages 
from them, . when, to his furprife, the Abbe’s anfwer was, 
“ You remember them, then, perfectly well, do you not? I 
repeated them in my works over and over again, that you mi ght 
remember them.” Somelady was once talking of fome trifltng 
matger before him with great elegance of language—‘* Alas!” 
replied he, “what a pity it is that fhe does not write what 1 . 


think.” . b 
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ACCOUNT OF AN APPARITION WHICH MADE A 
GREAT NOISE IN FRANCE ABOUT THE END OF 
‘THE LAST CENTURY. 


, 


A BELIEF in fpirits and apparitions has prevailed in all ages 
of the world, and many abfurd fables have been propagated ref- 
peting thofe beings, which were probably invented to ferve par- 
ticular purpofes, or had their origin in ignorance and fuperftition. 
Whether the following relation be of this kind or not, we {hall 
not pretend to determine, but we are of opinion that it merits 
fome attention, en account of the noife which it made at the 
Court of France about the end of the Jaf century. 

The {mall city of Salon in Provence, where the famous Nof- 
tradamus was buried, produced another kind of Prophet, who 
made his appearance at the Court of France in the month of April, 
1697- 

A fpe&re, which many believed to be that of this celebrated 
aftrologer, appeared, as is faid, to a certain perfon of that city. 
After having made him promife, under pain of death, to obferve 
the moft profcund fecrecy with regard to what it was about to dif 
clofe, the ipectre commanded him to go to the intendant 
of the province, and to procure a letter from him 
which might enable him, on his arrivalat Paris, to have a private 
audience of the King. ‘* As to what you are to fay to his Ma- 
“ jefty,” continued the phantom, you will not know until the 
‘6 evening before you are introduced at Court, when I will ap- 
‘“¢ pear to you, and give you farther inftructions. But refiedt, L 
‘ befeech you, that your life depends upon this fecret, which I 
“ enjoin you to make known to no perfon whatever but the in- 
‘* tendant of the province.” 

Onthefe words the fpecire difappeared, and leit him half dead 
with fear. Scarcely had he recovered from his te ror, when his 
wile arrived, and obferving him to be difordered, infifted, but in 
vain, to know the caufe: the menaces of the phantom had made 
fo deep an impreffion on his mind, that fhe could not make him 
give her any fatisfa&tion; but the refufal of her hufband having 
excited her curiclity the more, the poor inan found himfelf re- 
dvced to fuch a fituation, that he was not allowed to enjoy a mo- 
mient’s repofe; he wastkerefore fo weak as totell her the whole 
ftory, which coft him his life, according to the prediction of the 
apparition. The woman, on tuis, was greatly terrified; but as 
fe imagined that the accident which had happened to her huf 
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band might be only the effects of a mind diforderea fome 
dream, fhe refolved, both on her own account, : nicl out of ref. 
pect for the memory of her hufband, to entruft the fecret of this 
cataftrophe only toa few of her relations and intimate friends. 

The fame fpectre having appeared to another inhabitant of the 
fame city fome time after, who was fo imprudent as to inform his 
brother, and who, o:-*that account, was mong? d in the fame man- 
ner, thefe two deaths, as tragical as terrible, became the general 
fubjea of Ps il not ony at Salon, | but in the whole coun- 
try to the diftance of [ixty miles around. 

This fpe€tre, however, fhewed icfelt again to a farrier, whofe 
houfe was not far diftant from thofe of thefe two victims ; but this 
man, more prudent than the latter, immediately waited upon the 
Intendant, and having, though with much difficulty, obtained a 
private audienc e, according to the injunctions of the phantom, he 
was treated as amadman, and ordered to go back to the place of 
his abode, to get himfelt cured of his phienzy. “1: low, S Sir,” 
{aid the farrier, who was accounted by the people of Salon, a very 
fenfible man, “ that my behaviour may appear to you ridiculous 
‘ and abfurd ; but if you will be pleafed to order your fubftitute 
* to enquire ftrictly into the fudden de »th of two of the inhabi. 
“‘ tants of our city, who wee charged by the phantom with the 
“ fame commiffion which I am now come to execute, I have rea- 
*‘ fon to hope that you will fend for me before eight daysare ex- 
é< pired. ” 

The Intendant having ordered a proper enquiry to be made 
refpecting the death of thefe two imprudent men, the farrier, 
whofe name was Fiancis Michel, was fent for, as he expedéted. 
The magiftrate now received him very favorably, heard hin 
with much attention, gave him difpatches to tle Marquis of Bar- 
betieux, who was Minifter of State and Secretary for Provence ; 
and, having fupplied him with money to defray his expences, 

withed him a good journey. 

As the Intendant was afraid that a young minifter, fuch as the 
Marquis of Barbefieux, might tax him with too much credulity, 
and raife a laugh againtt bin at Court, he took care to enclofe wa 
his difpatches, - not only the information taken at Salon, by his 
fubftituze, but alfo the certificate of t!e Lieutenant General of 
Juftic>, attefted and figned by all the officers under his com- 
mand, 

When Michel arrived at Paris, he was much embarraffed ref& 
pecting what he fhould fay to the Minifter, as the phantom had 
not appeared to him, according to its promife. But that evening, 
as we are told, the fpectre, after having drawn afide the cur- 
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tains of his bed, and bid him fear not'.ing, told him what ke 
fhould fay tothe Minifter, referving only a certain circumftance 
which he was to communicate to the King alone. — “ You will 
“ meet with difficulties, no doubt,” faid the phantom, “ in pro- 
“ curing a private audience ; buttake care not to be difcouraged, 
“ and fuffer no one todifcover your fecret, eithér by. means of 
* the Minifter or any one elfe, if you with to avoid inftant 
“ death.” 

The minifter, as may well be fuppofed, did not tail to do eve- 
ry thing in |.is power to difcover the myftery: but the farrier, 
whofe refelution was proof againft every effort, and who knew 
that his life depended upon his fecrecy, concluded with faying, 
‘in order that you may not imagine that 1 have nothing but 
“* chimeras to tell his Majefty, you may inform him from me, 
* that while he was hunting laft at Fountainbleau, he himfelffaw 
“the fame phantom, and his horfe was fo f ightened, that he 
“ ftarted afide; but as the {peCtre appeared only fo- an inftant, 
“ his Majefty conceived it to be an illufion, and did not fpeak of 
“ it to any one.” 

The Marquis, ftrack by fo fingular a circumftance, thcught it 
dangerous to hefitate or delay, and that it was his d ty te in- 
fo mthe King both of this ext aordinary perfon’s arriv" at Ver- 
failles,as wellas of the converfation whickhe had held ® .thhim ; 
but the Minifter was very much fu prifed when the KW'g, after 
' a moment's filence, confented tofee him privately, and "ven the 

fame day. =" 


cret. © All that we know is, that, after this pretended prophet 
had remained three or four days at Court, his Majefty confented 


the chace. 
It is even affe ted, that the Duke de Duras, a Captain of the 


around, * Sire, if your Majefty had not ordered me to permit 





“~ 


‘ far from doing it, for if he isnot a fool, your Majelty is not 
«“ noble;” and that the King replied, with a {mile, “‘ How often 
« we judge badly of our neighbour! That man, my Lord Duke, 
«© is much wifer than you and many others think.” 

It may be readily imagined what impreifion fuch words muft 
make upon thofe who heard them. Every attempt, therefore 

*was made to difiover what had pafled between this man and the 
Marquis of Barbefitux, as w.ll as at his conference with the 
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| What paffed at this ftrange interview was kept a proyound fe- - 


that he fhould take leave as foon as ever he fhould fet out for ; 





Kitg’s guards, faid then, io fuch a manner as to be heard by all . 


« that man to approach your per.on, I fhould have been very : 
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King. The people, always credulous, and on. that account fond 
ef the marvellous, thought that the taxes which a long and 
bloody war had rendered neceffary, were the true motives of it, 
and in confequence of this they expected {peedy relief; but they 
fubfifted, neverthelefs, till peace was concluded. 

After the prop’ et had taken leave of the King, he returned 
to his province with fome money, which the minifter gave him, 
with orders at the fame time not to fay a word to any one con- 
eerning the object of his journey. 

The portrait of this man, fo celebrated, at leaft at the time 
when this circumftance happened, was defigned and engraved by 
Roullet, an eminent artift, and publithed by authority. It is ftill 
preferved in the sort folios of the curious, and reprefents a man 
of about the age of thirty-five or forty, whofe phyfiegnomy is 
{t-ongly marked with character, and difplays much fhrewdnefe 
and good fenfe. 


SOME PARTICULARS respectixe tur MANNERS 
axp CUSTOMS or tuz RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 


- 
‘| HE Ruffian gentlemen have a!moft adopted the fame 
manner of living a; that of the other nations of Europes ‘The - 
citizens being, for the moft part, flaves who have been made _ 
free, retain, in a great meafure, the mannersof their primitive 
ftate, andare very few in number. It is amongft the peafants 
therefore, that we muft look for the true national charafter of 
the Ruffians. Some of them are flavesof the crown, and the 
_ reft, who form the greater number, are flaves to the great lords, 
who have every power over them, except that of life and death. 


’. The Ruffian peafants were originally free : but about the mid- 





_ dle of the fixteenth century, they were made part of every 
 eftate, in order to prevent emigration. Since that period a 
+ cuftom has prevailed of treating them entirely as ferfs, of fel- 
ling and buying them, and of transferring thein as property in 
any other manner. TLeir yoke, however, is much eafier than 
that of the peafants of Liyonia, becaufe the Livorian gentle- 
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men confider theirs as procured by conqueft, while the ° uffiam 
peafants have the fame origin as their mafters. 

_ The ordinary food of the Ruffian peafants, befides bread, is 
the a a that isto fay, a kind of. foup made of cabbage, 
rendered four by fermentation, and hafhed very fimall: this’ 
foup is, for the moft part, accompanied with a piece of boiled 
meat. ‘Their drink is kivas ; a fort of four yellowifh fimall 
beer, which they brew themfelvesin Jarge earthen pans. Their 
drefs confifts of a fhirt, always very neat, which hangs over 
their breeches, a linen frock, a furtout fhaped like their frock, 
and made of coarfe woollen cloth; the whole defcends as low 
as their knees, and is faftened to the body witha girdle. In 
winter, inftead ofa furtout, they wear a cloak of fheep’s fkin, 
their heads are bare in fummer, and in winter covered with a 


‘Cap. 


They wear no covering to their necks either winter or fum- 
mer; their legs are wrapt up in bandages of cloth ; but they 
ule {hoes, or rather a kind of flippers, made of the rind of trees, 
cut into flips, which are interwoven tagether, ‘Lhe women are 
dreffed almoft in the fame manner as the men; but their exte- 
rior garments are loofe, and not faftened with a girdle; they 
are alfo very long, and reach down to their feet. 

Their wooden huts have all a perfe& refemblance one to ane- 
ther. They are built in villages, bordering the highway, are 
placed parallel to it, and are covered with boards. | Nothing is 
feen but a wall formed of planks, having two or three holes in 
it, which ferve ‘as windows. Thefe windows are only large 
enough for one to put the head through them. bw? 
are®-feldom filled with fquares of glafs; but in the irfide 


there is a piece of wood to fhut them during the night, cr in 


the time of bad weather. On one fide of the hutis a fimall 


gate, which conduéts to a yard, the greater part of which is “[ 


covered with wooden planks, to fhelter their carts, hay, &c. 


‘From the yard you enter the houfe by a back-door, to whieh 


you goupa few fteps, and when you have opened the door, you 
find in the firft corner, towards the right hand, a ftove conftruc- 
ted of bricks, which ferves: them for culinary purpofes, and to 
warm the apartment. Around the ftove, andon a level with 
its t»p, runsacirculir projection upon which the family fleep, 
and take a forenoon nap, as well.as onthe fteve itfelf, however 


warm it inay be; for they are remarkably fond of exceflive heat. 
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In the corner oppefite to the ftove, in a diagonal direéti- 
on, that is to fay, inthe corner on the left, flands ‘a {mail 
wooden fhelf, at about the height of a man, containing a 
few images of their faints, ranged in order, and iurround- 
ed by {mail wax candics or lamps, which are lighted on 
certain feftivals; the drapery of thete faints is embofled, 
and formed of tin plate or of copper, gilt 3 but the vilape, 
the hands, the feet, and in general all the naked parts, are 
only painted. The Ruffians pretend that they are autho- 
rifed to have painted images, but none of carved work, 
Kecaufe the commandment fays, ** Thou fhailt not make 
“¢ untothee any graven image.” All around the hut is'a 
large wooden bench, made for fitting or fleeping upon. 
Nearer the deorthan the faints, and to the left as.you 
enter, there is a long table, formed of two boards, joined 
together lengthwife, and be ore it, on one fide ; the bench 
already mentioned, and oathe other a portable-bench much 
narrower. The reft oithe furniture confifts of a wooden 
bafon, fu pended from the roof, on one fide of the flove, in 
order to wath their hands whewtever cleanlinefs requires 
it 3; a woodén platter, twoor three wooden difhes, and 
afew wooden {poons. 

As the ut formsonly one apartment, all mix toece- 
ther without any diftin¢iiou : one may fee fleeping on the 
éarth, on the beuch, or on the top of the ftove, the m fter 
ofthe houle, the miftreis, the children, and fervants, both 
Male and female, and all without avy {candal. In fome 
hats, however, there is a particuiar corn®™ for the mafter 
and miftrefs, but it isfeparated from the reft only by a 
curtain, fafpended froma pole placed ina horivoutal di. 
rection. Thefe huts have no chimneys ; the {m ke, there. 
fore, renders them exceedingly black in the infide. It they 
are entered at the time hen tlie miftrefs of 
the family is preparing dinner, the imoke and the fmell 
of the onions, which they ufe iu all their difhes, do not 
fail to make thofe fick who are uot accuftomed to them. 
When the f{moke becomes tuo powerful 6 be refifed, 
they open a imall wicket, which is a little higher than 
the window, in order to give it veut; but the’e pea‘ants 
do this with reluétance, as they fear that part of the 
heat may efcape at the fame time; they are fond of being, 
@sit were, roatted in their huts. 
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Thefe peaiants fupply all their own wants; they make 
their own thoes, benches, tables, wooden difhes, and cou- 
ftruct their own ftoves and huts. The females alfo weave 
a kind of cloth, which refembles a very broad ribband: 
they have occafion, therefore, to buy only a little woollen 
cloth or theeps fkins to cover them: their girdles, which 
they confider.as objects of great luxury, and the iron they 
employ for their implements of hufbandry. 

The Ruffian pea‘ants are temperate in eating, but net 
in drinking: they are extremely fond of ftrovg liqnors, 
and often get itoxicated, efpecially on their feftivals. 
They think they would not fhew their refpect for their 
faints, did they not honor them. by getting drunk; and 
they have a word to exprefs the {tate in which one finds 
ove’s felf next day. They call this ftate, between health 
and ficknels, /poklimelie ; the women are addiéted to drink- 
ing as well as the men. They cannot be accufed of lazi- 
neis; butthey confider labor as a neceffary evil, and never 
execute any piece of work thoroughly, contenting them- 
ielves with finifhing it in a very imperfect manner; for 
this reafon, therefore, they {cratch upthe ground, inftead 
of tilling it. They are fobd of keeping their perfons neat? 
however dirty their upper garments may be, their fhirts 
are always clean: they have warm or vaporated baths, 
into which the menand women, beys and girls, without 
diftinétion, plunge themf{:lves two or three times a week, 
An order has latgly. been made, forbidding different fexes 
to mix together promifcuoufly in thefe baths 5 but this or- 
der is very little obferved. 

They marry when very young, and often even at the 
command of their mafters. Paternal authority among them 
is very great, and it continues during the lives of their 
children ; a father may give a blow with a ftick to his 
fon, of whatever age or condition he may be. We are 


told, that an old peafant having gone to vifit his fon, who 


had madea fortune in the army, and who enjeyed a confi- 
derable rank, the latter was fo proud of his promotion, 
that le ordered his domefticks to fend the old man about 
his bufinefs. The father, however, having found means to 
enter the houfe when none of the fervants were in the way, 
took 9 large cudgel, and gave his fon.a found beating; nor 
did ie fon, fo powerful was parental authority, dare to 
defend himfelf, or to call out for affiftance. 
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The people in Ruffia are very hofpitable. A Ruffian pea- 


‘Yant, when on a journey, enters whatever houfe he choo- 


fes, makes the figa of the crofs before an image, falutes 
the company, and lays down his knapiack without any 
ceremony. If he finds the family at table, he fays bread 


and falt, upon which the mafter of the houfe replies, eat 


my bread, and the ftranger immediately places himfelf 
among the company, If he happens to arrive when the 
people are not at meals, he fits down among the reft with. 
outany formality atthe propertime. If it be in the eve- 
ning, he fleeps that evening, in the hut, and the next 
morning departs very early without fayinga word: if the 
family are up, he fays, I thank you for bread and falt. A 
ftranger who is travelling, meets with almoft the fame 
hofpitality, if he can be {atisfied with the ufual fare of thefe 
pealants: ifhe cannot, he muft pay the full price for every 
thing extraordinary ; he pays alfo for the hay which his 
hories have eat; but the price is always moderate. 
Whatever little money thefe peafants acquire, they place 
behind images, and commit it to their care. Robbery 
is never heard of among them, althoughthe doors of their 
huts are always left without, any perfon to guard them. 
However difinterefted the Ruffians miy be naturally, they 


‘foon become foud of money, efpecially when they begin 


to trade; they have then a perfect refemblance to the 
Jews; they areas exorbitant inthe prices which they afk, 
and equally ready to take every advantage; but at the fame 


* time, they are equally difpofed to fell, with a {mall profir, 


when they cannot get rid ef their goods in any other man- 


ner. 
Thefe peafants are not fullen, like thofe of Germany ; 


they {peak much, are very polite, and even fometimes to 


excefs. Their mode of faluting is by thaking one another 


by the hand and by bowing. Their equals they call bro- 
thers, and their fuperiors they call fathers. Before their 
lords, and before thofe whom they afk a favor, they pro- 
ftrate themielves, that is to fay, ftretch themfelves out at 


their length on the ground. Thefe Ruflians have very lit- 


tle ambition. If you fpeak to them with mildnefs, you 
may obtain from them whatever you defire ; and they will 
not beoffended when yeu call them knaves and cheats, and 
even much werfe. They are very honeft: but when they 
ceafe to be fo, one cannot ufe too much precaution not to be 
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a dupe totheir promifes. Their minds receive very little 
cultivation, for they canneither read nor write ; all their 
learning confifts in a few proverbs, which they tran{mit 
from father te fon. They are fond of vocal mufick, ‘and 
are always finging. The labourer fings behind his plow, 
the coachman on his box, andthe carpenter on the roof of 
the hut where he is at work; their fongs are generally 
upon love, and their mufic is very monotonous. 

The religion ofthe Ruffians is that of the Greek churchs 
that of thele peafants confifts in going to hear mais, in 
proftrating themfelves evening and morning before their 
images, faying ghofpodt pomiloni,. Lord have pity upon 
me! in making the fign of the crofs before and after meais, 
or when paffing a church, and laftly, in obferving Leut. 

This laft article is abfolutely indifpenfible; a Ruflian 
peafant is firmly perfuaded that God would fooner parden 
murder than a violation of Lent. Their priefts are e- 
qually ignorant as themfelves 5 ail their learning confifts in 
knowing their ritual pretty well, and in being able to give 
a benediction, even in the ftreets, to thofe who alk it, 
gratis, or for the value of a penny, or a half penny. 

One village has fometimes more than one church, and 
churches are in general very numerous, in Ruffia, becau‘e 
it isa work of great merit to found one. The ringing of 
bells is here almoft continual, as it is thought to be a part 
of religious fervice. Befides churches, one finds on the 
highways {mall chapels, images covered by little wooden 
houfes, and {prings of water actounted facred or miracu- 
lous, which have generally {mall chapels in their neigh- 
bourhood. The prefent Emprefs has formed a. plan for 
gradually iaftructing thefe people, by Jending {choolmatters 
umong them, and priefts,to enlarge their ideas with refpect 
to religion. 


a 








Frem the Critical Review. 

Difcourfes relating to the Evidences of Revealed Religion: 
delivered in Philadelphia, 17963 and publifhed at the Re- 
quefi of many of the Hearers. By Fofeph Priefiley, LL.D. 
FR. S. Gc. Gc. 800. 6s, Boards. Joknfon, 1796. 


WM ving liberal and humane mind, to whatever political 
party it may incline, will rejoice that the author of this 
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work has found an afylum abroad,—and every Chriftian, of 
whatever denomination, will be pleafed to fee, that, itill 
zealous for the caufe oj religion, Dr. Prieftley refifts the 
attacks of the infidels on the other fide of the Atlantic. 
The queftion is not, which mode of faith adopted by 
Chriftians is moft confiftent withthe {criptures,—but whe- 
ther the f{criptures fhall have any authority at all :—whe- 
ther we are to give uptothe moft important facts in hit- 
tory, the accumulated knowledge of fo many centuries, 
for the farca{ms ot a Voltaire or the crudities of a Paine. 
To place this queftion in a proper light, is the object of 
the work betore us: the objections of the unbeliever are 
impartially examined,—the hiftory of pait apes is judici- 
oufly inveftizated,—the excelleace of revealed religion is 
placed before eur eyes ; and the candidinquirer after truth 
will here find, in a fnort compafs, the merits of each fide 
of the queftion very fairly appreciated. 

The table of contents will fhow the reader what he is 
to expecét— 

‘ The Importance of Religion—Of the fuperior value 
of Revealed Religion—A View of Heathen Worhhip—The 
fame conatinued—The Excellence of the Molaic Loftiruri- 
ous—The fame coutinued—Tihe Principles of the Heathen. 
Philofophy compared with thofe of Revelation—The fame 
contiuued—The Evidence of the Mofaic and Chriftian Re- 
ligioas—The fame continued—The Proof of Revealed Ri- 
ligion from Prophecy—lInternal Evidence of Jefus being 
no Impoftor—The Moral Influence of Chriftiaa Princi- 
ples.? p. xxiii. 

The ftyle and manner of Dr. Pricfley are well known, 
Equally perfpicuous, he places his featiments in the plain« 
eft manner before his hearer: and it could not be an ob- 
jection in Philadelphia, that he travels fometimes over the 
fame ground which he has repeatedly trod with fuccefs in 
England. | 

In examining the heathen worfiip, he brings together 
a few of thofe public faéts which muft evidently difcover 
the genius of that religion. The traits in it of cruelry, 
folly, {uperftition, and indency, are very properly cone 
trafted with the humanity, the wildom, the purity, which 
run through the Jewithfyftem. Reafons are given for 
thofe things in the Mofaical code, which are repugnant 
tg our manners; aud it would be fufficient to ebierve, 
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that, if fome of the ceremoniesin the temple at Jerufae 
falem have,fince the revelation of a purer fy{tem, loft their 
value, they do not, like the heathen rites, offend againft 
modefty and morality. 

Religion and politics have been declared, by acelebrated 
bifhop, to be the ftudies moft worthy of the attention of a 
wife men. We would meet the infidels upon that ground, 
and challenge them to produce any thing from the collec- 
tive wifdom of all ages upon thefe {ubjects, to be coinpared 
with what we find in our bibles. We fay, as te religion, 
that the bible is the only work which contains pure noti- 
ons of God, unmixed with folly or fuperftition; that it is 
the only work which teaches the reciprocal duties of man 
to his neighbour, without countenancing, in the leaft, the 
breach of that law of equity, which is in the mouths at 
leaft of modern philofophers, but which is the foundation- 
ftone of revealed religion,—begins with Genefis, and per- 
vades the whole to the final event of the Chriftian fyftem 
in the Reveiations. It is the only book which afcribes 
nothing to birth, rank, wealth, talents, and, in the exam- 
ple of Chrift, prefcribes that he who has the greateft ad- 
vantages in thefe refpe€is, fhould make ufe of them for the 
benefit of others,—fhould adminifler as our Saviour did, 
tothe wants of his brethren. lao point of civil policy, we 
challenge them to fhow fo good a conftitution as that of 
Mofes, notwithftanding the wifdom of fome thoufand years 
night have been employed to improve upon it. In point 
of Jegiflation, we defire a comparifon only to Le mace be- 
tween thelaws of cur own country and thofe of Mofes. 
Let acomparifon be made of the difierent f{pirit which 
pervadesthem. * Thou fhalt not giveto aman more than 
than forty ftripes, left thy brother be too much humbled 
in thy fight.’—Let the Englifaman read this, and then look 
to the numberle(s ftatut:s, which are a difgraceto our code 
and to humanity. 

An examination, in tis manner impartially conducted, 
cannot fail of producing good effets. The wit of infidels, 
like a blazing metcor, excites momentary furprife; it is 
gone, the inftant that it is brought to the teft of found fenfe 
and thef{criptures. Sceptics in vain deride the bible: it 
will continue to be more read than any other book, and af 
ford confolatiou to the more ferious part of mankind. As 
aproper anfwer to moftof the objef@ions of modern unbe- 
lieversy We recommend the perufal of this woik te fach of 
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eur readers as have not leifure to attend to the fubjec& ina 
voluminous controverfy ; and particularly fo, as the au- 
thor’s peculiar fentiments feldom obtrude themfelves, and 
the arguments iu general are equally maintained by every 
fect of Chrittians. . 





THE FOLLOWING IS A CRITIC ON A LATE MUCH 
ADMIRED NOVEL, BY M. G. LEWIS, ESQ, M. P. 


"Te horrible and the preternatural have ufually feized 
on the popular tafte, at the rife and decline of literature. 
Moft powerful ftimulants, they can never be required ex- 
cept by the torpor of an unawakened, or the languor of an 
exhaufted appetite. The fame phcenomenon, therefore, 
which we hail as a favourable omen in the belles lettres of 
Germany, imprefles a degree of gloom in the compofitions 
ofour countrymen. Wetruft, however, that fatiety will 
banifh what good fenfe fhouid have prevented; and that, 
wearied with fiends, incomprehenfible characters, with 
fhrieks, murders, and fubterraneous dungeons, the public 
will learn, by the multitude of the manufa¢turers, with how 
little expenfe of thought or imagination this fpecies of com- 
pofition is manufactured. But, cheaply as we eftimate ro- 
mances in general, we acknowledge, in the work before 
us, the offspring ofno common genius. The tale is fimilar 
to that of Santon Barfifta in the Guardian. Ambrofio, a 
monk, furnamed the Man of Holinefs, proud of his own un. 
deviating rectitude, and fevere to the faults of others, is 
fuccefsfully affailed by the tempter of mankind, and feduced 
to the perpetration of rape and murder, and finally precipi- 


tated into a contract in which he configns his foul to evere. 


lafting perdition. 

The larger part of the three volumes is occupied by the 
underplot, which, however, is hkilfully and clofely connect- 
ed with the main ftory, andis fublervient to its develope- 
ment. The tale of the bleeding nun.ir truly terrific; and 
we could not eafily recollect a.bolder or more happy con- 
ception than that of the burning-crofs on the forehead of the 
wandering Jew (a myfterious character, which, though co- 
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pied as to its more prominent features from Schiller’s in- 
comprehenfible Armenian, does, neverthelefs, difplay great 
vigour of fancy). But the character ef Matilda, the chief 
agent in the feduction of Antonie, appears to us to be the 
author’s mafter-piece. It is, indeed, exquifitely imagined, 
and as exquifitely fupported. The whele work is diftin- 
guifhed by the variety and imprefflivenefs of its incidents; 
and the author every where difcovers an imagination rich, 
powerful, and fervid. Such are the excellencies ;—the er- 


rors and defects are more numerous, and (we are forry to 


add) of greater importance. 

All events are levelléd into ene common mafs, and be- 
eome almoft equally probable, where the order of nature 
may be changed whenever the author’s purpofes demand 
it. No addrefs is requifite to the accomplifhment of any 
defign ; and no pleafure therefore can be received from the 
perception of * difficulty f{urmounted.’’> The writer may 
make us wonder, but he cannot furprife us. For the fame 
reafons a romance is incapable of exemplifying a moral 
truth. Noproud man, for inftance, will be made lefs proud 
by being told that Lucifer once feduced a prefumptuous 
monk. Incredulus odit. Or even if, believing the ftory, 
he fhould deem his virtue lefs fecure, he would yet acquire 
no leffons of prudence, no teelings of humility. Human 
prudence can oppofe no fufficient fhield to the power and 
cunning of fupernatural beings; and the privilege of being 
proud might be fairly conceded to him who could rife fu- 
perior to all earthly temptations, and whom the flrength 
of the {piritual world alone would be adequate to over- 
whelm. So falling, he would fall with glory, and might 
reafonably welcome his defeat with the haughty emotions 
of aconqueror. As far, therefore, as the ftory is concern- 
ed, the praife which a romance can claim, is fimply that 
of having given pleafure during its perufal; and fo many 
are the calamities of life, that le whe has done this, has 
not written ufelefsly. The children of ficknefs and offoli- 
tude fhall thank him.—To this praife, however, our author 
has not entitled himfelf. The fufferings which he defcribes 
are fo frightful and intolerable, that we break with abrupt- 
ne{s from the delufion, and indignantly fufpect the man of a 
fpecies of brutality, who could find a pleafure in wantonly 
imagining them; and the abominatiens which he pourtrays 
with no hurrying pencil, are fuch as the obfervation of. 
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character by no means demanded, fuch as ‘no obfervatiou 
of character can juftify, becaufe no good man would willing- 
ly fuffer them to pals, however tranfiently, through his 
own mind.’The merit of a uovelift is in proportion (xot 
fimply to the effect, but) te the pleafurable effet which he 
preduces. Situations of torment, and images of naked hore 
ror, are eafily conceived: and @ writer in whole works 
they abound, deferves our gratitude almoft equally with 
him who fhould drag us by way of fport through a military 
hofpital, or force us to fit at the diflecting-table ef a natural 
phiiofop ier. To trace the nice boundarics, beyond which 
terror and tympathy are deferted by the pleafurable emos 
tiens,—to reach thofe limits, yet never to pafs them,— 
bic labor, boc opus eft. Figures tnat ihock the imagination, 
and narratives that mangle the feelings, rarely difcover ge- 
nius: and always betray a low and vulgar tafte. Nor has 
our author indicated le{s ignorance of the human heart in 
the management of the prineipal character. The wifdom 
and goodnefs ofprovidence have ordered that the tendency 
of vicious actions to deprave the heart of the perpetrator, 
fhould diminifh in proportion to the greatnefs of his temp- 
tations. Now, in addition to conftitutional warmth and 
irrefiftible opportunity, the monk is impelled to inconti- 
nence by friendthip, by compaflion, by gratitude, by all that 
is amiable, and all that is eftimable; yet in a few weeks 
after his firft frailty, the man who had been defcribed as 
poflefling much general humanity, a keen and vigorous un- 
derftanding, with habits ef the moft exalted piety, dege- 
nerates into an uglier fiend tnan the gloomy imagination of 
Dante would have ventured to picture. Again, the monk 
is defcribed as feeling and acting under the influence of an 
appetite which could not co-exift with his other emotions. 
The romance-writer pofleffes an unlimited power over fitu- 
ations; - but he muft {crupuloufly make his charaéters aét in 
congruity with them. Let him work phyfical wonders on. 
ly, and we will be contentt to dream with him fora while ; 
but the firft moval miracle which he attempts, he difgufts 
and awakens us. Thus our judgment remains unoffended, 
when, announced by thunders earthquakes, the {fpirit 
appears to Ambrofio involved in blue fires that increafe the 
cold of the cavern; and we acquiefce inthe power of the 
filver myrtle which made gates and doors fly open at its 
ouch, and charmed every eye into fleep. But when amor- 
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tal, frefh from the impreffion of that terrible appearance, and - 
in the act of evincing for the firft time the witching force of 
this myrtle, is reprefented as being at the fame moment agitat- 
ed by fo fleeting an appetite as that of luft, our own feelings 
convince us that this is not improbable, but impoffible ; not pre- 
ternatural, but contrary to nature. The extent of the powers 
that may exift, we can.never afcertain; and therefore we feel 
no great difficulty in yielding a temporary belief to any, the 
ftrange(t, fituation of things. But that fituation once conceiv- 
ed, how beings like ourfelves would feel, and act in it, our 
own feelings fufficiently inftru& us ; and we inftantly reject the 
clumfy fiction that does not harmonife with them. Thefe are 
the two principal miftakes in judgment, which the author has 
fallen into; but we cannot wholly pafs over the frequent incon- 
gruity of his ftyle with his fubjects. It is gaudy where it 
ihould have been feverely fimple; and too often the mind is of- 
fended by plirafes the moft trite and colloquial, where it demands 
and had expected a fternnefs and folemnity of diction. 

A more grievous fault remains,---a fault for which no literary 
éxcellence can atone,---a fault which all other excellence does 
but aggravate, as adding fubtlety toa poifon by the elegance of 
its preparation. Mildnefs of cenfure would here be criminally 
mifplaced, and filence would make us accomplices. Not without 
reluctance then, but in full conviction that we are performing a 
duty, we declare it tobe our opinion, that the monk is a ro- 
mance, which if a parent faw in the hands of a fon or daughter, 
he might reafonably turn pale. The temptations of Ambrofio 
are defcribed with a libidinous minutenefs, which, we fincerely 
hope, will receive its beft and only adequate cenfure from the 
offended confcience of the author himfelf. The fhamelefs harlotry 
of Matilda, and the trembling innocence of Antonia, are feized 
with equal avidity, as vehicles of the moft voluptuous images; 
and though the tale is indeed a tale of horror, yet the moft 
painful impreffion which the work left on our minds was that of 
great acquirements and fplendid genius employed to furnifh a 
mormo for children, a poifon for youth, and a provocative for the 
debauchee. Tales of enchantments and witchcraft can never 
be ufeful: our author has contrived to make them pernicious, by 
blending, with an irreverent negligence, all that is moft awfully 
true in religion with all that is moft ridiculeufly abfurd in fuper- 
ftition. He takes frequent occafion, indeed, to manifeft his fo- 
vereign contempt for the latter, both in his own perfon, and 
¢moft incongruoufly ) in that of bis principal charaéters; andl 
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that his refpect for the former is not exceflive, we are forced to 
conclude from the treatment which its infpired writings receive 
from him. Ambrofio difcovers Antonia reading--- 

‘ He examined the book which fhe had been: reading, and 
had now placed upon the table. It was the Bible. 

“ How !” faid the friar to himfelf, “ Antonia reads the Bible, 
and is ftill fo ignorant.?” 

“ But, upon a further infpeétion, he found that Elvira had 
made ezaétly the fame remark. That prudent mother, while fhe 
admired the beauties of the facred writings, was convinced that, 
unreftricted, no reading more improper could be permitted a 
young woman. Many of the narrativescan only tenJ to excite 
ideas the worft calculated fora female breaft; every thing is 
called plainly and roundly by its name; and the annals of a 
brothel would fearcely furnifb a greater cheice of indec.nt 
expreffions. Yet this is the book wkich young women are re- 
commended to fludy, which is put into the hands of children, 
able to comprehend little more than thofe paffages of whichthey 
had better : emain ignorant, and which but too frequ ntly in- 
culcates the fii ff rudime: ts of vce, and gives te firft alarm.to 
the ftill Mleeping paffions. Of this was Elvira fo fully convinced, 
that fhe would have preferred putting into her daughter’s hands 
“ Amadis de Gaul,” or“ The Valiant Champion, Tirante the 
White ;” and would fooner have authorifed her fludying the 
lewd exploits of Don Galaor, or the lafcivious jokes of the 
Damfel Plazer di mivida.’ Vol. ii. p. 247. 

The impiety of this falfehuod can be equalled only by its im- 
pudence. This is indeed as if a Corinthian harlot, clad from 
nead to foot in the tranfparent thinnefs of the Coan veft, fhould 
affe&t to view with prudifh horror the naked knee of a Spar- 
tan matron! If it be poffible that the author of thefe blafphemies 
is a Chriftian, fhould he not have reflected that the only paflage 
in the fcriptures * which could give a /badow of plaufibility to 
t e weake/? of thefe expreffions, is rep efented as being fpoken 
by the Almighty himfelf? But if he be an infidel, he has acted 
eonfiftently enough with that character, in his endeavours firft to 
inflame the flethly appetites, and then to peur contempt on the 
only book which would be a*equate to the tafk of recalning them. 
We believe it not abfolutely impoflible that a mind may be fo 
deeply depraved by the habit of reading lewd and voluptuous 
tales, as toufe even the Bible in conjuring up the spirit of un- 
cleannefs. ‘T.e moft innocent expreiions might become the Sri 


* Evckiel, chap, xxiii, 
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link in the chain of affociation, when a man’s foul had been fo 
poifoned ; and we believe it not abfolutely impoffible that he 
might extract pollution from the word of purity, and, in a lite- 
ral fenfe, turn the grace of God into wantonnefs. 

We have been induced to pay particular attention to this 
work, from the unufual fuccefs which it has experienced. It cer. 
tainly poffeffes much real merit, in addition to its meret:icious 
attractions. Nor muft it be forgotten that the author is a man 
of rank and fertune.--Yes! the author of the Moyk figns him- 
felfa Legiflator !---We ftare and tremble. 


eecmeoe een a ERE PRE REMI 


ACCOUNT or rue STATUE cattep tHe APOLLO 


’ 


BELVEDERE, 


A POLLO, the inventor and god of mufic, poetry, medicine, 
and of the art of divination, the headof the Nine Mufes, and 
the father of light, according to mythologifts, was the fon of 
Jupiter and Latona. He was born in the ifland of Delos, and 
his firft exploit was to kill the ferpent Python, which for a long 
time had tormented his mother Latona. Some time after this 

i€tory, he had a fon, named Efculapius, whom Jupiter ftruck 
with thunder; which fo enraged Apollo, that he killed the 
Cylops who had forged the thunder-bolts of the king of the 
gods. Being on this account expelled from heaven, he fled to 
Admetus, king of Theflaly, whofe flocks he kept, and from 
whofe fervice he went into that of Laomedon. With Neptune 
he wasemployed under that Prince in making brick, and in 


building the walls of ‘Troy, a fervice for which thefe two gods 


were never rewarded. Hiaving wandered a long time over the 
earth, the misfortunes which he fuffered at length appeafed Ju- 
piter, and he reftored him to his divinity, and to all the privi- 
Jeges annexed to it. 

The Pagans believed that this god delivered oracles, and 
many went to confult him at Delos. The worfhip of Apollo 
was always fo inuch refected, that when the Perfians landed 
with a fleet of a thoufand fhips, they did not venture to make 
the Jeaft devaftation, nor to plunder the temple of the god, 
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though it was filled with immenfe riches. Apollo was honored 
alfo at Claros, Delphos, and many other places. It was in ho- 
nor of him that Auguftus eftablifhed the AGian games, which 
were celebrated every five years at Rome, in commemoration 
of the vidtory of Actium. He had alfo a fuperb temple, with 
a grove and beautiful fountains, at Daphne, a delightful fpot, 
{it nated at tre diftance of four miles from A ntioch, in Syria. 
The beauty of this retreat, and the feftivals often. celebrated in 
it in honor of Apollo and Diana, made ita general place of re- 
fort for all the inhabitants of the citv, as well as for flrangers. 
Hiftorians who make mention of it fay, that every thing was 
found in it which could gratify the paffions: for this reafon, 
Chryfoftom calls it an infamous place, the entrance of which 
ought to be forbidden #0 honeft people. Hence comes the pro- 
verb, fo well known among the ancients. Daphnicis moribis 

wivere, to live like the people of Daphne. 

The ftatues and heads of Apollo, w hich bave been handed down 
to us from the ancients, are all remaikable for the beauty of 
the face, which has an air that cannot well be conceived but by 
the help of the artift. He is generally reprefented handfomer 
than Mercury, and much lefs effeminate than Bacchus, who is 
his rival for beauty. His features are fine, and his limbs well- 
proportioned; with as much foftnefls as is confiftent with 
{trength. He isalways young and beardlefs ; and his long hair, 
when unconfined, floats over his fhou'ders, and fometimes over 
his breaft. 

It would be tedious to mention all the different characters, un- 

der which this deity was worfhipped by the ancients. He is re. 
prefented in this ftatue under that of Apollo Pythonem jaculans, 
or the Pythian 4 pollo. Of allthe ftatues of Ancient Greece, {till 
exifting in Italy, this coloffal one of Parian marble, preferved 
in the Cortile di Belvidere, is confidered as the moft beau- 
tiful. It was dug out of fome ruins at Nettuno, a town in 
the territory of Rome, near the ancient Antium ; and as Nero 
had a palace there, in which he had collected a vaft number of 
the fineft ftatues, this in all probability was one of them. It 
exhibits the god a moment after he had difcharged an arrow at 
the ferpent called Python, which was produced by the flime or 
mud of Deucalion’s flood. As this ftatue was broken and muti- 
so gae firft found, fome parts of it were afterwards re- 
{tore 

The celebrated Abbe Winkleman, fo well known on aecount 
of his unfortunate death, defcribes this beautiful ftatue ‘in the 
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following words: *¢ Of all the produ¢tions of art, which have 
efcaped the ravages of time, this ftatue of Apollo is doubtiels 
the moft fublime. ‘The artift formed this work merely from idea, 
and has employed nothi ing but what was neceffary for executing 
his thought, and rendering it perceptible to the fenfes. As much 
as the defeription which Homer has given of apollo furpaffes 
thofe of other poets, fo much does this figure furpafs all other 
reprefentations of the god. His ftature “here is above that of 
man, and his attitude breathes majefty. An eternal fpring, 

fuch as that which reigns in the Elyfian fields, clothes his been- 
tiful perfon with the amiable graces of youth, and cafts a_brilli- 
but mild Juftre over the noble fracture of his limbs. Try to 
penetrate the kingdom of incorporeal beauties, feck to become 
the author of a celeftial being, to elevate your foul to the con- 
templation of fupernatural beauty ; for here there is nothing 
mortal—nothing that is fubject to the wants of humanity. This 
body is neither warmed by veins, nor agitated by nerves; but 
a celeftial {pirit, di ‘ufed like fmooth water, circulates, as one 
may fay, over all the contour of this figure. The god has fol- 
lowed the Python, againft which he has, for the firft time, bent 
his formidable bow ; in his rapid courfe he has come up with it, 
and given it the mortal wound. From the height of his joys 
his auguit look penetrates into eternity, and extends far beyona 
his vitory. Difdain appears feated on his lips ; the indignation 
which he breathes {wells his noftrils, and rifes even to his cye- 
brows. An eternal peace is, liowever, imprinted on 
his fore-head, and his eye is full of mildnefs, as if 
he were im the midft of t'e Mufes, eager to lavith 
his carefles upon them. Among all the figures of Jupi- 
ter that have reached us, we fhall in none.of them find the fa- 
ther of the gods approach this grandeur, and manifelt himfelf 
with fo much majefty to the intelligence of the poet, as in the 
features here exhibited by his fon. ‘Ihe individual beauties 
of all the gods are united in this figure, asin that of Pandora. 
This forehead is the forehead of Jupiter, including that of Miner- 
va. ‘ihefe eye-brows, by their motion, announce their will ; 

thofe eyes ure the eyes of the queen of heaven, and it is this 
mouth that infpired pleafure into the beautiful "Bacchus. Like 
the tender fhoots of the vine, his graceful hair floats around his 
head, as if it were gently agitated by the breath of the ze- 
phyrs. It feems to be beiprinkled with the effence of the gods, 
and to be tied carelefsly by the hands of the Graces. When I 
behold this mafter-piece, I forget the whole world, and | myfelf 
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affume a nobler attitude to furvey it with more dignity. From 
adiniration 1 pafs to ecitacy, and I perceive my breaft heave 
and dilate, a circumftance which thofe experience who are filled 
with the fpirit of divination, * 1 am tranfported to Delos, to the 
hallowed groves of Lycia—the places which Apollo honored 
with his prefence ; for the figure nowbefore my eyes feems to ac- 
quire motion, like the beauty formerly produced by the chifel 
of Pygmalion. O inimitable Apollo, in what words can I de- 
{cribe thee !-—Art for that purpole muft deign to infpire me, and 
to guide my pen. The traces which I have fketched out, I de- 
pot at thy feet —thus thofe who cannot reach to the head of 
the deity whom they revere, lay at his feet thofe garlands witl 
which they wilh to crown him.” 





EXTRACT rrom’ ROUSSEAU’s SOCIAL CON- 
TRACT. 


6 aes body politic may be meafured in two different ways: 
—by the etent of territory, and the number of people; 
and there muft be a due proporton between both to 
give true greatnefs to a nation, The men form thé ftate, 
and the land muft fuftain the men; of courfe the due 
proportion is, that the land fhould be fufficient to maintain the 
inhabitants, and the inhabitants as numerous as the land can fup- 
port. Itis this due proportion that gives the #zaximum of force 
from a given number of people ; for ifthere be teo large a do- 
main, the protecting of it is troublefome, the cultivation infuffi- 
cient, the produce fuperfluous, and it is ia time the caufe of in- 
volving the ftate in a defenfive war. If the portion of land is 
too fmall, the people muft depend on the favour of their neigh- 
bours for the additional provifion they require ; aud this proves 
in time the caufe of an offenfive war. 

Every flate which has, from its peculiar circumftances, no 
alternative but war or commerce, is weak in itfelf. It depends — 


upon its neighbours; it depends on events; and can have but a 
You. IV. - 
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p ecarious and fhert exiffence, It muft change its fituation by 
conqueft: or be conquered, and become nothing itielf, 

itis imno+ble to calculate the exad extent of land and num- 
ber of inhabitants that are {vfhcient for each other; as this mult 
vary according to the qualities and fertility of the foil, the na- 
ture of its preductions, the influerce of climate, and in no timall 
degree on the conftitutions and habits of thofe to be fuftained ; 
for fome men can fubfift on a little in a fertde covntry, while 
others will confume a great deal in the moft fterile one. We 
muft alfo pay regard to the degree of fruitful neis of the wo- 
men; to thofe local circumftances that may be mere or leds fa- 
vourable to population ; and to t e number of perfons whom 
the leg: ‘fature mav draw together by its eftablifhments. But, 
in confidering thete particule rs, We Mu it form our judgment 
from what we forefee, rether than from what offers itfelf imme- 
diately to our view ; and make ibe ance for that increafe of 
people which mutt naturally be expeGed. There are, befices, 

a thoufand accidents occurring from fitvations, that mav require, 
or at leaft warrant, the taking in more land than appcars at firtt 
neceffary. 

Perple are obferved to increefe much in mountainous ccun- 
tries: there the natural predudtions, firch as woods and pafture, 
require little labour ; there the women are always (as experi- 
ence convinces us) more fruitful than in level fituaticns; and 
there yeu find, in confequen ce of its inclined form, a great ex- 
tent of land, afcending from a com parat iwely fall horizontal 
bafe, which bafe alent we fhould confider in our eftimate. 

When aftate eftablithes itfelf on the borders of the ocean, 
even amidfi barren rocks and fands, the people muft occupy a 
narrower circle. There the fith which the feacffords, will fup- 
ply, ina great meafure, the deficiency of terrene productions : 
and there itis neceffary fr men to keep more together, in order 
to repel invaders, to whom their open coafts expofe them. Be- 
fides, they can from thence more eafily than from an inland fitue 
ation fendcclcnies to people other parts cf the earth, when 
their imhabitants become too numerous to be maintained at 
home. 

‘Jo thefe circumftances, fo neceffary for eftablifhing a peo-. 
ple, we muit add another, the want of which nething can {up- 
ply, aud without it all the others will be of no eff-&—I mean 
tiie enjoyment of uninterrupted peace, For the time of forming 
a fate i, like that of forming a battalion of foldiers, the very 
moment when the body is weakeft and moft eafily deftroyed ; 
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for men mike ag more powerful refiftance even in a flate of ab- 
folute diforder, ¢han at the bufy crilis of a new arrangement, 
when tlie attention of each perfon is engazed by his particular 
ea and aye by the general danger; and if either war, es % 

r iedition affui] them at tuch a period, the fate is inevitably 
overturned. 

1 adinit that governments are fometimes eftablifhed amidit 
fuch teimpeituous fcenes; but they are of that kind that never 
fail to deltroy a ftate. Udurpers frequently kindle up, and never 
fail to take advantave of, national troubles ; in order to eftablith, 
by means of the affrighted peoole, firch deltructive laws as 
couid never be adopted in the moments of calmer reafon: and 
the choice of the tine for iaftituting any iaw is a fure criterion 
whether it be the work of a legiflator or a tyrant. 

After thele cbiervations, it is probable I may be afked, 
“ What people are in a proper {tate to receive laws?” I an- 
wer, that it is thofe who are already united by fome-criginal 
bond of intereftor convantion, but who have not yet had any 
eftabiithed fyftem of laws :—thole in whom neither cuftoms or 
fuverftitions have taken root ;—thole who are not afraid of 
being borne down by a fudden invalion 3, but who, without enter- 
ing into the quarrels of their neighbours, cin by themmfelves 
relift each of them, or aflift- the one to fubdue the other ;— 
thote who inay be all known to each other, and among whom 
there is no necefflity for laying a heavier burden on men than 
they are dble to bear ;—thofe who may freely pafs into other 
{tates, and to whom ftrangers may come with equal freedom*; 
thofe who are neither rich or poor, but have enough to fupport 
themfelves ;—and, in fin’, thofe who unite the (abil ity of an 
eftablithed ftate with the docility of a new people. 


* Whenoftwo neighbouring fates the one is {0 inclo- 
fed by the dominions of che other, that they cannot pafs 
without periniffion, the firft is very hardly, and the other 
very danveroufly, fituated : and -all wife nations fo cir- 
cuinftanced, have fet their neighbours free from their de- 
pendence «s foon as pofible. 

Tne republie of Thiafcala, thusthut up within the Me- 
xican empire, chofe ratier to gain a pafiage for themfeives, 
than to buy or SESS 8B, pvatuitous periijlion of palii givom 

the Mexicans. The wite Thiaicalausfaw the fecrer defign 

of their liberality; they pref.rved their freedom by refu- 
fing it’: aid this little ftare. confived within a gre..t einpire, 
was at length the ineans of its defrudtion. 
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In the arduous work of legiflation it is lefs difficult to know 
what toeftablifh than what todeftroy ; and what makes legifla- 
tors fucceed fo feldom, is the impoffibility of uniting the fimple 
fyftem of nature with thofe eftablifhments which are neceflary 
for the welfare of fociety. But as we very rarely fee all the 
circumftances requifite to form a ftate combine together, fo we 
feldom find any ftate well conftruted. 

There is ftillin this quarter of the world one country proper 
to receive legiflation—it is the ifland of Corficas The valour 
and conftancy with which that brave people have recovered and 
defended their liberty, well deferves to have fome wife man ftep 
forward and teach them how to preierve it; andI have a pre- 
fentiment that this little illand will fome day aftonifh all Eu- 
rope. 


APOLOGIE DU JEUNE. AN APOLOGY FOR FAS- 
TING. 


F ROM the title of this work, one would be apt to take it for 
# treatife concerning a certa‘n point in the Cat olic religion. It 
is, however, only an anfwer to the ufval declamations againft 
fafling, and the author proves, that inftead of injuring the 
health, it is on the contrary one of the fureft means to prevent 
difeafes, aud to make people enjoy long life. To convince us 
of the truth of this, he compares one hundred and fifty-two 
lermits cr bifhops who led a folitary life, with the fame num- 
ber of academicians, half of t'e academy of fciences and half of 
that of the belles-lettres. On the one fide their ages amounted 
to 11589, and on the other to only 10511 ; from which he 
concludes that fafting even to excefs would prolong the lives of 
men of letters more than feven years, It is therfore to men of 
letters in particular that he addreffes his refleftions, and it may 
be eafily feen that the per‘on who fpeaks to them is a phyfician. 
But will his precepts be liflened to? This we dare not promife. 
Cornaro was contented with recommending fobrietv. It is pre- 
tended here, that this word dees wot expres enough. that one 











muft faft in order to attain to old age, and what is fingular, the 
author feems to prove it. Itisb syond a doubt, that the greater 
part ofthe Academisians, whom tie author compares w ith thefe 
hermits, were very fober men, and it is to be pre‘umed that 
they were fober in more refpects than one. The ages, how- 
ever, of the feventy-fix ofthe Academy of Sciences, maké only 
nineteen yc ars more than thofe of the fame numberof the Aca- 
demy of Belles-lettres, fo that the mean tern of life has been 
the fame within three months fer each individual; from which, 
the author infers, that what really prolongs life, is i ag any 
particular manner of ftudying, nor even what we are ple: fe L to 
call Arak and fobrivty, but only tie auttere faft ing of her- 
mits *. - It is only among hermits,” fays he, “ that I have 
“6. iouaal thefe refults which are wanting among the men of let- 
“ ters and philofophe s of our time: fewer deaths at every ype 
‘¢ riod of life, more people furviving, and more who have at- 
“¢ tained to a great age.” 

He is not conten’ed with fhewing the truth of his affertion, by 
compariug every ten oa the Santer of es wi fave died 


He afks us if there are two tr ees, one planted i ina valiey, and 
another, the fap of which is faved by being placed on the fide 
of a hill, which of them will grow longeft. He exhibits th 

voluptuous rich man, fitting at a table loaded with a profefion - 
of daintiess and the favage, always inadtion ; a bird in its cage, 

or the animal that lives with us, and the bird or animal that et! 
joys freedom in the open air, obliged, like the favage, to be in 
continual motion to procure its food, which nature has diiperted 
throughout almoft immenfe fpace, and afks on which fide hee ithy 
ftrengt and long life will be found.-- The anfwer is eafy, but 
he is afraid that people will not readily compreliend the realon. 
He prefents us with a man juft recovered from a difeafe, who is 
almoft exhaufted by regimen, fweating, and repeated evacuations, 
and afks what man in health has the fame appetite, digefts fo 
well, fleeps fo foundly, or difcharges every functign of life with 
the fime facility. Bis is a proof, then, adds he, that te live 
like the hermits, and to have a dry body, deltitute of juices, is 
the true ftate of man; and confequentl;, that the regimen ofa 


* The author recommends the greateft caution in pafing 
from the ordinary regimen to that which is to be fub(tituced 
for it, and wifhes it to be fill more fevere than that pre- 
{cribed ky Cornaro. 

Ee. 
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hermit, labor, watching, aufterity, and virtue, isthe regimen of 
the fage. 

What the author adds in a poftfcript, is of the utmoft impor- 
tance to be known. He obferves, that it is allowed by all phy- 
ficians, that a child feldom dies when at the breaft of its mo- 

-tler, and he is convinced on the contrary, by fearching the obi- 
tuary regifters of the place where he refides, that from birth to 
the age of one, the number of deaths is not only more confider- 
able than in old age, but even greater than in the {pace of twen- 
ty-five years at any other age’; a prodigious mortality, which, 
he fays, ought to appear aftonifhing, «fpecially when we are 
told, that a child at its birth has more life, or lefs delicacy in 
all it; parts, than before it was born. What then can be the 
caufe of fuch a mortality, the moft dreadfu! that can engage the 
attention of medicine and of governments? He finds only one, 
which is, that at the breaft ofits mother, the child is nourifhed 
by nature, and is afterwards under the care of our reafen, and 
becaufe when it is born, we will not permit it to be nourifhed 
Ike other animals, upon the milk ofits mother only. We do 
not fufier itto confult need, and its own inftinGt, and we feed it 
by force, like a fowl that we are defirous of fattening, without 
confidering that this fowl, whichis not taken at its birth, or fub. 
jected to this tortnre, but at an age when the folids have acquir- 
ed more force, even were it not deftined to die, would perifh 
by the exceflive fatnefs which we give it. 

We may, without hefitation, fay, that of all the author's re~ 
ficClions, this is thé moft interefting, for the matter in confide - 
ation is not feven or eight years more or lefs in the duration of 
life, but the whole life itfelf. Let us, however, add that the 
cafe. with refpe& to this truth, will be the fame as with regard 
to our beft laws: it will be forgot the next day after it isknown, 
orr.thes, it will fcareely be known by any one, if it is not pre- 
ferved and diffufed abroad by anthority. 

Such is the principal thetis of the author, and from which he 
deauces confeguences, feveral of which appear to be highly wor- 
thy the attention cf phyficians, and even of men of letters. 
That which ftruck us moft is, that a man on the return, or a 
man pat the age of fifty, at leaft, with our regimen, does not 
generally die of that difeafe, which feems to be the caufe of his 
diffolution, but becaufe “ he is wore out, and becaufe the princi- 
‘* ple of motion is deftroyed;” in a word, becaufe it was ne- 
ceflary for him to dic, while his diftemper, to fpeak in the man« 
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ner of the author, is only like a kind of mafk ; fo that natural 
dcath is as common as we believe it to be rare. 

W hat phylicians ought alfo carefully to confider is, a kind of 
apoplexy, which at a certain age, or in certain ftages of fome 
cifeafes, attacks the ftomach, according to our author, merely 
by the weight of the food with which it is loaded, ~s would hap- 
pen to the brain by the preflure of the finger on that part. ‘Dhe 
confequence, which every one may comprehend, is that at this 
age, or in thefe circumftaneeés, the life will be in danger if any 
nourithment ie ufed but liquids ; and in general the author thinks, 
that old men have much lefs to fear, even from a little excefs 
in wine or in liquors, than from the flighteft intemperance in 
eating. We may inftance, fays he, drunkards who have attain- 
ed to a great age, but never a glutton. 

This worx is divided into two parts. The fecond contai's 
not only a enumeration of hermits and academicians, whom he 
has compared with the number of years each lived, but he has 

added to each article, an account of the manner in which they 
lived. We fearcely find among the acadeinicians, but one phy- 
fician, Mr. Merin, who nearly imitated the regimen of the her- 
mits; all the reft deviated more or lefs from it, and fome of them 
very far. It appea s that thefe deviations induced the author to 
give men of letters fome advice, not only refpeQting the care 
which they ought to take of their health, in proportion above all 
as years come upon them,’ but likewife refpecting the choice of 
their ftudies, the manner of ftudying, the value they ought to 

fet upon ftudy, on the neceflity of interrupting it, onthe ad- 
' vantage of purfuing fome other occupation at the fame time, on 
the refpect that ought to be paid to letters, the neceflity of ho- 
noring them by our manners, confequent!y of recalling amongft 
us the ancient moral philofophy, to unite a little more than is 
generally done knowledge and the practice of common @luties, 
to reduce all thefe pleafures to the exercife of one’s duty; and 
in a word, as the author fays, to unbend the mind by the heart. 
This paffage, which, perhaps, iga little obfcure, efpecially if 
one does not confult the errata, appears to be w: itten with ani- 
mation, andto be the production of a man of fenfe. To cons. 
clude, this fmall treatife is at leaft very curious, and the author 
was right in faying, that ** an article. of this kind was. wanting. 
“ in our modern philofophy. - 
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ACCOUNT oF A REMARKABIE POTSONOUS INSECT 
FounD 1In SOUTH AMERICA. 


Is the vallies of the provinces of Popayan, in South Ame- 
rica, there are infects very remarkable for the malignity of the 
poifonous juices contamed in their bodies. Among thofe there 
is one called Coya, or Coyba, of afiery red colour, and in fize 
not much exceeding a common bug. It is generally found un- 
der ftonés, and in the fields amongft the grafs and other herbs : 


when ti is infect is crufhed or burnt upon the fkin of any animal, 


its noxious juices penetrate through the pores of ihe animal, 

mix with its blood and humours, ‘and immediately produce a 
very formidable {welling ; the confequence of which is, that if 
no remedy be applied death enfuesin a very fhort time. The 
only remedy is to take the flalks or dried fteths of a particular 
{pecies of plant which grows in thofe vallies, to fet them on fire, 
and to finge tke patient’s body all over with them as foon as 
it begins to fwell, an operation which the Indians in thofe parts 
perform with furprifing dexterity. It isto be obferved, that 
if the infect is crufhed in the palms of the hands no ill effec 
follows, from which we may conclude, that the quantity of the 
poifon being very finall, ic is abforbed by the callofities of the 
palm of the hand, and its entrance into the blood prev ented. 

The Indian carriers who travel throvgh thofe countries, often 
crufh them between their hands to gratify the curiofity of tra- 
vellers ; butit isnot to be doubted that if the coya were tobe 
cruthed upon the pal of a delicate hand, in which there were 
no callofities, or at leaft none confiderable, it would produce the 
very fame effet as when crufhed upon any other part of the 
body. 

Thofe who have occafion to pafs through thefe vallies, it they 
find themfelves bit by any infect in the neck or face, take care 
not te feratch or touch the place, for the leaft will burft the coya, 
and it does no hurt uuleis it te.crufhed, but defire the Indians 
who accompany them to fearchwhere they feel the bite, and if 
it happens to be a coya, they blow it off with their breath with- 
out touching it, and thus free them from danger. Inftinét 
teaches the cattle that feed in thefe vallies to make ufe of alike 
precaution, for they always blow very flrongly upon. the herbs 
before they eat them; but notwithitanding this the mules fome- 
times eat a coya, the confequence of which always is a {welling, 
and aloft immediate death. 
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POETRY. 


THE EXILE. 


F 

_AREWFLL, oh native Spain! farewell for ever } 
Phefe banithed eyes fhall view thy coaftsno more: 

A mournful prefage tells my heart, tha* never 
Gonzalvo’s fteps again ihall prefs thy fhore. 


Hufhed are the winds; while foft the veffel failing 
With gentle metion plows the unruffled main, 

I feel my bofom’s boatted courage failing, 
And curfethe waves whichbear me far from Spain. 


I fee yet! Beneath yon blue clear heaven 
Still do the fpires, fo well-beloved, appear, 

From yonder craggy point the gale of even 
Still wafts my native accents to mine ear. 


Propped on fome mofs-crowned rock, and gaily finging, 
There inthe fun his nets the fifher dries ; 

Oft have I heard the plaintive ballad, bringing 
Scenes of paft joys before my forrowing eyes. 


Ah! happy fwain ! he waits the accuftemed hour, 
When twilight-gloom obfcures the clofing thy ; 
Then gladly feeks his ioved paternal bower, 
Aad fhares the feaft his native fields fupply. 


Friendthip and Love, his cottage guefts, receive him 
With honeft welcome and with with fimile fincere 3 

Nothreatenig woes of prefent joys bereave hin; 
No figh his bofom owns, his cheek no tear, 


TS 
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Ah happy fwain ! fuch blifs to me denying, 
Fortune thy lot with envy bids me view ; 

Me, who, from home and Spainan exile dying, 
Bid all I value, all I love, adieu. 


No more mine ear fhall lift the well-known ditty 
Sung by foine Mouatsin-girl, wae teads her goat, 
Sue. vidaye-iwain implofing ailiorous pity, 
Or fepherd ehamMtiug wild ais ruflic avies. 


No more my arms a parent's fond embraces, 
No more my heart domeftic calm mutt know: 

Far from thefe joys, with fighs which memory traces, 
Tetultry ikies aud diftant c.imesI go, 


Where Indian fons envrercer new difeafes, 
W here ihakes and tigers oreed, i bend my way, ) 
To brave the feverifh thirft no art appeates, 
he yellow plagne, and madding biaze of day. 


But not to feel flow prnrg: confime my liver, 
To die by piece-isieul in tiie bivom of age, 

My boiling biood drank by infatiate fever, 
And brain delirious with the day-ftar’s rage, 


Can mike me know fuch grief, as thus to fever, 
With many a bitter figh, dear land! from thee; 
To feel this heart muft dote on thee for ever, 


And feel that all thy joys are torn from ime ! 


Ah me; how oft will fancy’s fpeils, in flumber, 
Recaii my native couiiryto my niind } 

How oft regret will bid ine fadly number 
Each lof deiight, and dear friend left beliiad ! 


Wild Murcia’s vales and loved romantic bowers, 

The river on whofe banks a child I played, 
My caftle’s antient ha'ls, its frowning towers, 

Each much-regretted wood, and well-known glade; 
Dreaws of the land where all my withes centre. 

Thy {ceves, which | am doomgd no more to know, 
Futi otinail memory trace, my foul’s ormenior, 

and (ura each pleafure paft to prefent woe. 


But, lo! the fun beneath the waves retires 
ipecds apace her en pire to reiture 


! 
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Clonds f-ommy fight obfcure the village-fpires, 
Now feen but faintly, and now feen no more. 


Oh ! breathe not, winds! Stl! be the water’s motion ! 
Sleep. Oeep, iny birk, inditence on the main! 
So, whento-imorrow’s ihe thall guia the ocean, 
Once more ide eyes inal ice tue Codil vs opain. 
yey aie 
Vain isthe wih! My Tale peti tod fe. or aig, 
Frei bows tue gale, aud h.gi the billows fweill;: 
Far thall we be before the break of morning: 
Oh! then, foreVer, native Spain, farewell ! 








ON vrHe CIRCAE A*, 


From Darwii's Botanic Garcaen 


- 
‘I HRICE round the grave Crrc AEA prints her tread, 
And chants the duuibers, Woich Gi.uib i.e dead ; 

Shanes o'er the holy earth her fable plume, 

Waves her dread Wana, and itr. kes ine echoing tumb ! 
—uie woot the itars acrvofs ihe trousied sige, 

‘The timorous moun withholds her confc ou: light ; 

Shrilf feream the famifh’d bats, and fhivering ¢uJs, | 
And loud aud long the dog of midnight howls ! 

— Phere yewns the buriting ground !—:we imps obfcene 
Rife on broad wings, and haii the bale:ul gueen ; 

Fach with dire griutalutes the potent wan, 

And leads tne torcerefs wth iis ivoty hand ; 

Onward they gliie, where dheds tlic nekiey yew 

O’er many a meuldering bone its midaight dex ; 
The ponderous portals of the church unbar— 
Hoarfe on their hinge the ponderous portals jar ;’ 
Asthrongh the colour’d glafs the moon beam falls, 
Huge thepelefs {pectres quiver onthe waiis; 


* Enchanter’s night fhade. Two males one female. It 
was much celebrated in the myileries of witchcraft, and for 
the purpefe of raidiag the devil, as its name imports. It 
grows amid the meuldering bones, and decayed coflins in 
‘ :¢ ruinous vaults of Sleaford church in Lincolnfhire. 
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Low murmurs creep along the hollow ground ; 
Avdto each ep the pealing ailes refouund; 

B; glimmering taups, protecting faints among, 
‘The fiivines adi tremble as they pats along, 
O’er the fliil chotr with hideous laugh they move, 
(Fiends yeii below, and angels weep. above ! ) 
‘Lheir impious march te God’s bighaitar bend, 
Witt feet impure tie faered fleps aicead ; 
With wine uublefied the holy chalice flain, 
Affume the mtre und the cope profane ; 

To heaven their eyes in mock devotion throw, 
And to the crois with horrid mummery bew ; 
Adjure by miuiic rites the powers above, 

And plite alternate their (atannic love. 





s O -N NUE ay 





Lire. fummeér flown, the wint’ry tempeft rude 
Beganto lower on the declining vear ; 
When fuiies celettial gilt the profpe& crear, 
Difpell’d the gloom, and joyful fpring rerew’d ; 
Frefh floweys beneath her fairy feet were ftrew'd ; 
Again foft accents woo’d the enchanted ear; 
In her bright form, as in a mirrour clear, 
Reflected, each gay fcene of life I view’«, 
Young in her youth, and graceful in her grace, 
In her's, J lived o’er every joy again ; 
Lived o’er the charms that beamb’d upon her face, 
VW here Hope and Love revived their finiling train. 
Night o’er the fcene her blackeft veil has fpread : 
And Death’s pale hand a tenfold horror fied. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WI acknowledge the effay figned “ Public good,” to p/- 
fefs both argument and Yyle. But as the difcuffion it propof-s 
involwes po ities local in their nature, and perfonal in their 
application, we decline inferting it. 


An interview is requefted with Fuvenix. Cun be con- 


wince us that the fire of bis ene glows with no perfonal 
malevolence, our judgment will be en 


Some mathematical queftions, pr opofed for folutions are 
under confideration, 


X. Y. is informed that in our arrangements we bad cx- 
ticipated what he recommends. 

Pieces not noticed will be confidered by their feveral au- 
thors tobe under confideration, until noticed in our infor- 
mation te Corre{pondents. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A TASTE FOR THE GE- 
NERAL BEAUTIES OF NATURE, BY Dr. PERCI- 
VAL, OF MANCHESTER. 


"Tar fenfibility. to beauty, which, when cultivated and 
improved, we term tafte, is univerfally diffufed through the hu- 
mam fpecies; and it is moft uniform with refpeét to thofe ob- 
je&ts, which, being out of our power,are not liable to variation, 
from accident, caprice, or fafhion. The verdant lawn, the 
shady grove, the variegated land{cape, the boundlefs ocean, and 
the {tarry firmament, are contemplated with pleafure by every 
attentive beholder. But the emotions of different fpectators, 
though fiimilar in kind, differ widely in degree: and to relith, 
with full delight, the enchanting f{cenes of nature, the mind 
muft be unco rupted by avarice, fenfuality or ambition ; quick 
in her fenfibilities; elevated in her fentiments; and devout in 
ler affections. He, who poffeffes fuch exalted powers of per- 
ception and enjoyment, may almoft fay, with the poet, 


* I care not, Fortune! what you me deny ; 

“ You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 

“ You cannot fhut the windows of the fky, 

“ Yhro’ which Aurora fhews her brightening face ; 
“ You cannot bar my conftant feet to trace 

“ The woos and lawns, by living ftream, at eve : 
“ Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

“ And | their toys to the great children leave; 

“ Of fancy, reafon, virtue, nought can me bereave.” 


Perhaps fuch ardent enthufiafin may not be compatible with 
t'e neceflary toils, and a¢tive offices, which Providence has af- 
figned tothe generality of men. But thee are none, to whom 
: ‘fome po: tion of it may not prove advantageous; and if it were 
cherifhed, by each individual, in that degree, whic) is confiftent 
with the indifpenfable duties of hisftation, the felicity of human 
life would be confiderably augmented. From this fource, the 
refined and vivid pleafures of the imagination are almoft entirely 
derived : and the elegant arts owe their choiceft beauties to a 
tafte for the contemplation of nature. Painting and {culpture 
are exprefs imitations of vifible objets: and where would be 

Vou, IV. H 
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